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BE IT KNOWN, That whereas Nathan Haskell Dole, 
Henry H. Harper, Charles E. Hurd, J. Arnold Farrer, 
William D. T. Trefry, John Paul Bocock, and W. P. Trent 
have associated themselves with the intention of forming 
a corporation under the name of THE BIBLIOPHILE So- 
CIETY, for the purpose of the study and promotion of 
the arts pertaining to fine book making and illustrating, 
and to the occasional publication ofspecially designed and 
illustrated books for distribution among its members at a 
minimum cost of production, and have complied with the 
provisions of the statutes of this Commonwealth in such 
case made and provided, as appears from the certificate of 
the President, Treasurer, and Directors of said corpora- 
tion, duly approved by the Commissioner of Corporations, 
and recorded in this office: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, William M. Olin, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, do hereby certify that 
said Nathan Haskell Dole, Henry H. Harper, Charles E. 
Hurd, J. Arnold Farrer, William D. T. Trefry, John Paul 
Bocock, and W. P. Trent, their associates and successors, 
are legally organized and established as and are hereby 
made an existing corporation under the name of THE 
BIBLIOPHILE SOCIETY, with the powers, rights, and priv- 
ileges, and subject to the limitations, duties, and restric- 
tions which by law appertain thereto. 

Witness my official signature hereunto subscribed, and 
pee the seal of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts here- 
' te unto affixed, this fifth day of February, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and one. 
(Signed) WM. M. OLIN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 


The complete ‘‘Walden,” which was fin- 
ished and delivered to members early in 
July, 1909, is generally recognized as an 
exceedingly valuable contribution to Ameri- 
can literature, and takes its place among the 
most attractive issues of The Bibliophile 
Society. The Keats Poem and the Fiske 
Orations are now in the bindery and will 
be placed in the hands of the members in 
January, 1910. By a unanimous vote the 
Council has ordered that the original MS. 
of the Keats Poem be presented to Mr. 
Bixby as a token of friendly regard, and as 
expressing the appreciation on the part 
of the members for the many acts of gen- 
erosity for which our Society is indebted to 
him. 

There is a widespread interest in the 
Dickens-Kolle Letters, which we have now 
in course of issue. It will be remembered 
that in the ‘‘ Dickens-Beadnell Correspond- 
ence” (p. 2) Professor Baker referred to 
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these letters, the whereabouts of which 
were then unknown. They have since been 
located in the hands of one of our mem- 
bers, Mr. Harry B. Smith, of New York, 
who has kindly consented to edit them for 
the members. As an accession to Dickens 
literature this volume will be second in 
interest only to the Dickens-Beadnell Cor- 
respondence. 

The members will be glad to know that 
Mr. Bixby has consented to allow the So- 
ciety to print the three Shelley Note Books 
recently purchased in London; and the 
labor of transcribing and editing this highly 
important work is now in the hands of the 
foremost living authority on Shelley, Mr. 
H. Buxton Forman, who has prepared an 
interesting article for this Year Book in 
which he tells about the work. 

The Society has now in course of prepara- 
tion a MS. by the late Doctor Richard 
Garnett on Thomas Love Peacock and his 
work. The volume will contain a consider- 
able amount of heretofore unpublished 
material, including an important collection 
of letters to Shelley. Doctor Garnett com- 
pleted the work only a short time before 
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his death. It was largely a labor of love, 
in which he felt a deep personal interest. 

Another publication of much literary 
importance is a collection of unpublished 
Swinburne MSS., both prose and poetry. 
A portion of these are now owned by Mr. 
Bixby, and. the Council is negotiating with 
an English house for the purchase of the 
remainder. Other material for future pub- 
lication is now under consideration, and 
will be reported in due season. 

The year 1911 will mark the tenth mile- 
post in our Society’s existence, and it is 
the intention of the Council to make the 
Tenth Year Book a special feature issue. 


THE COUNCIL. 
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AMERICAN CRAFTSMANSHIP 


BY HENRY H. HARPER 


The old saying, “‘A prophet is not without 
honour save in his own country and in his 
own house,’’ is frequently true of authors, 
painters, etchers and engravers when applied 
to their own generation. Any man who is 
unable to supply plenteously of the neces- 
saries, and even the luxuries, of the home is 
in imminent danger of coming within the 
rescript of the last five words of the quota- 
tion. Very few craftsmen possessing the true 
artistic instinct have any special aptitude 
for handling the commercial side of their 
work, and inasmuch as a demand for their 
productions cannot well be created or stimu- 
lated by personal solicitation or direct adver- 
tising, they are, after years of patient and 
painstaking effort, often compelled to await 
the dilatory patronage of an inappreciative 
public. Posterity, in looking over the works 
which have been handed down, selects first 
the best, then the next best, and sets the 
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“market” price upon them; henceforth they 
are purely articles of commerce. For those 
who have comfortable incomes, and are con- 
tent to labor for posterior fame, this plan 
works very well, but I have not observed that 
the world’s art galleries or libraries have been 
noticeably enriched by the works of persons 
having fixed and independent incomes which 
entitle them to be ranked in the leisure- 
class. Artists, like race horses, have to be 
kept poor in order to stimulate their best 
endeavors, and they rarely find any diffi- 
culty in vesting themselves with this one 
desideratum. On the contrary the best 
results cannot be hoped for or expected 
from artists who are half-starved and _ half- 
clothed; for they are sufficiently human in 
taste and temperament to enjoy the modest 
comforts of life, —in even exchange for which 
they are generally willing to give their un- 
stinted efforts. The painter who produces, 
and the etcher and engraver who faithfully 
reproduces meritorious works of art with 
which to decorate the halls, art galleries 
and library rooms of present and future 
generations are richly deserving of the grati- 
tude and patronage of their contemporaries. 
[ 24 ] 


The fabulous prices demanded today for 
the paintings and prints of the so-called old 
masters would seem to prove one of two 
things: either that the craftsmanship of the 
painters, etchers and engravers has not in 
recent times received sufficient encourage- 
ment for the production of works of equal 
excellence with those of the old masters, 
or else that art patrons are unduly influenced 
by an unsane desire to possess antiquities 
regardless of merit. There are many who 
labor under the delusion that anything in 
the line of Fine Arts, in order to be worthy 
of notice, must be imported from foreign 
shores; indeed this is also true of many 
articles of merchandise of which the home- 
made product is superior to the imported. 
A foreign brand appears to be _ blindly 
accepted as a guarantee of excellence. 

In nearly all vocations the men of modern 
times have displayed greater ingenuity and 
versatility than were exhibited by their 
ancestors, and it may therefore be reason- 
able to conclude that if the achievements 
in any field of endeavor have fallen below 
old standards it is because the tendencies 
of modern times do not offer sufficient 
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encouragement to men of genius who are 
capable of reaching the highest development 
of that particular branch of art or science. 
Not only does there appear to be a servile 
inclination to ascribe undue merit to art and 
literature bearing the impress of extreme 
age, but there is a discouraging disposition 
on the part of some to sneer at contemporary 
production — regardless of merit — in com- 
parison with things ancient. This predi- 
lection is perhaps not without reasonable 
origin, for it is doubtless the natural result 
of a vast accumulation of mediocre works 
in contemporary art and literature with 
which the country is flooded. Verily the 
sordid spirit of commercialism has too fre- 
quently invaded the hallowed precincts of 
the artist’s studio, and his work, like that of 
the writer, is inspired more from the need 
of gold than from love for his art. I know 
an artist who is capable of producing a few 
paintings that would place his name along- 
side those of the great masters of the past 
if he were given the opportunity to work out 
his conceptions. He is a great genius, a 
good painter, a thorough student of art, 
and a prodigious worker. He once told me 
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that he had never been able to take the time 
required to work out his conceptions because 
the increasing household expenses of a large 
family had always kept him down to com- 
mercial work, upon which he could realize 
quick returns. For years he has dreamt of 
two great pictures, which, if successfully 
transferred to the canvas, would be worthy 
of a place among the world’s masterpieces; 
but either of them would require from eight- 
een months to two years to paint. He once 
said to me, rather sadly, “I should like to 
do them, but it wouldn’t pay.” The de- 
duction to be drawn from this is that here in 
America our age is not likely ever to be noted 
for any great masterpieces in painting, be- 
cause in the first place we have very few 
who are capable of producing them, and 
those few are too busy making a living to 
permit them to work out their highest ideals; 
hence they degenerate into commercial artists 
and remain such. Great artists are not the 
fruit of education; they are born of inspira- 
tion, and when of necessity this inspiration 
is repressed and made subservient to the 
bare requisites of subsistence the quality of 
our art productions must suffer correspond- 
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ingly. Alas! the same conditions apply to 
our etchers; but the remedy here is more 
simple. Only one person or institution may 
own a painting, while a hundred or more 
may own prints of a worthy etching. Fine 
paintings are seldom made to order, and the 
painter who turns out job work for magazine 
and book illustration is in a poor way ever 
to become famous as a painter. A hundred 
or two hundred people would never think of 
clubbing together to have a great painting 
made to order, but they would club together 
and guarantee the cost of a fine etching, 
where each could procure a copy. 

About twenty years ago the whole country 
was deluged with prints of inferior etchings 
which were sold — and are still sold — by 
department stores and dealers in cheap 
pictures at less than one-half of what it would 
cost to print a first-class impression from the 
plate. The result was that etchings were 
popularized at the expense of quality, and 
many people of taste lost interest in them. 
The old masters of a hundred or so years 
ago would spend a year or more on a plate, 
while later the art became so transmuted 
that one could take a subject or an idea 
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to the etcher and return with the finished 
plate, such as it was. Thousands of miser- 
able specimens from these poor plates have 
been signed by office boys and clerks and 
sold by unscrupulous dealers as ‘‘artist- 
signed proofs.”’ 

It should be remembered that there is a 
vast difference between good etchings and 
bad etchings. The most skillful etching 
printer cannot produce a good print from a 
bad plate, though a wretchedly poor print 
may be taken from the finest plate ever made. 
The average individual will readily distin- 
guish the difference between a fine painting 
and a worthless daub, but there seems to 
be a prevalent and misguided belief that 
etchings are produced mechanically, and 
that any criticism should be directed against 
the limitations of the art or process itself, 
instead of the artist or the printer. The 
limitations are, however, by no means so 
narrow, and the conceptions and interpre- 
tations of the etcher and the etching printer 
are as amenable to comment or criticism 
as those of the painter and the illustrator, 
though of course this applies to original 
rather than reproductive work. In repro- 
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ductive etching the artist is not to be blamed 
for making a bad picture from a bad subject, 
provided he follows his model, but in original 
etching he is allowed the same latitude as 
an original painter, and is equally answerable 
for any defects in composition. This is not 
true of the engraver, who with his graver 
follows the original with almost slavish pre- 
cision. 

It should be remembered that the quality 
of an etching depends almost as much upon 
the printer as the etcher. No matter how 
much time and skill is lavished upon a plate, 
the prints therefrom would be rendered 
worthless by inferior printing. <A first-class 
intaglio printer must possess an accurate 
knowledge of values, — light and shade. 
The finished plate is first thoroughly inked 
all over, and every line completely filled. 
This is accomplished by working over every 
part of the plate by hand with a ball or roller 
of porous cloth saturated with ink; then the 
superfluous ink is wiped off with a piece of 
coarse cloth, then with the hand. The artis- 
tic talent of the printer is displayed by the 
skill with which he uses the various rags in 
the process of retroussage — wiping the ink 
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out of the lines here and there to give the 
proper values and character to the picture. 
In some of the etched lines the ink is ‘‘loaded 
on,” while in others only the faintest trace 
is left. In order to produce a solid dark 
effect in certain parts of the plate where the 
lines run deep the printer uses a piece of 
soft muslin, with which the ink is drawn up 
out of the furrowed lines and over the edges 
until it meets in the narrow spaces between 
them, thus producing a rich and almost black 
effect. The lines, carrying more ink than 
the surface between them, give character and 
modelling to the picture. In thus ‘‘ smear- 
ing’”’ the ink artistically the lines are softened 
and melted together so as to produce much 
the same effect as a painting in black and 
white. Some of the flat surfaces must be 
polished clean, while others are given just 
enough ink to produce a soft tint when 
printed. In preparing a large plate from 
one to four hours may be consumed in this 
labor. After the plate is thus made ready 
it is laid carefully on the press, and the sheet 
on which it is to be printed — having been 
moistened for the purpose — is laid over the 
plate, covered with a thick piece of felt and 
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run through the press between two large 
felt-covered steel rollers, adjusted to suit the 
thickness of the plate, after which the sheet 
is peeled off gradually, displaying an imprint 
of the artist’s conception, absorbed from the 
inked lines and surfaces of the plate. The 
print is then stretched and tacked around 
the edges, on a board, and laid away to dry. 
The plate is returned to the printer’s bench 
and the same process is repeated for each 
impression. The press and the helper stand 
idle during this interval. It is therefore 
obvious that the printing of fine etchings 
involves considerable time and cost, and 
requires no mean order of talent. A “‘state 
of the plate,” or “‘clean wipe’’ impression, 
is a mere skeleton as compared with a care- 
fully “drawn up” print. Mr. Ritchie says 
that ‘the method of printing etchings and 
other intaglio plates is the same today as 
it was in the time of Rembrandt and Direr,”’ 
and that “the modern inventor has found 
no way to economize time, labor or expense.”’ 
The process of printing etchings is not me- 
chanical and does not respond to “improved 
methods’”’ any more than portrait or land- 
scape painting. Nothing could be more dis- 
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heartening to the artist than to have his 
plate printed in a slovenly manner by an 
incompetent printer. First-class etching 
printers are extremely scarce. They are 
generally a product of foreign soil, and are 
imported to this country at considerable 
expense. 

There appears to be no more reason why 
inferior or spurious prints should interfere 
with the demand for meritorious work than 
there is that the demand for beautiful hand- 
made rugs should be lessened by the abun- 
dant supply of the cheaper machine-made 
variety. The fact remains, however, that 
of late years the demand for etchings has 
offered but little inducement for the pains- 
taking artist and the intaglio printer. Al- 
ready the wood and steel engravers live only 
in the memory of the past. The ranks of 
the etchers and engravers on copper are 
being gradually depleted, and promising 
recruits are extremely scarce. Indeed it 
may be regarded as a serious question 
whether or not the next generation will 
have any engravers or etchers at all. Writers 
are already deploring the fact that engraving 
is a lost art; but in truth it is not so much a 
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lost art as it is a neglected and unpatronized 
art. The cost of living is now so high that 
young men and women when choosing occu- 
pations are not likely to be attracted toa 
calling where they have to stifle their appe- 
tites and practise self-denial through a long 
stretch of years with the empty hope that 
their efforts may find due appreciation in 
some distant generation, long after they are 
dead. We read of such generous and self- 
sacrificing impulses only in novels. We do 
not frequently hear of graduates of our great 
colleges and universities being attracted to 
these vague and unpromising callings, when 
determining upon vocations for future live- 
lihood. There is not to my knowledge in 
this country even a primary school of etch- 
ing or engraving, and in these busy times no 
one seems to know or care anything about 
the present or future of these important 
arts, except a few faithful ones who are 
merely plodding along, contented to make a 
meagre living, scarcely knowing how or why 
they came to fall into their professions, or 
how to get out of them into something more 
profitable. Publishers have adopted cheaper 
and quicker methods of making pictures for 
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framing and for book illustrations, and about 
the only patrons of the beautiful arts of etch- 
ing and copper plate engraving are private 
individuals in quest of book-plates, with an 
occasional commission of some sort from 
some club or society. The result is that in 
this country of wealth, education and vast 
population there are only two or three con- 
cerns that make any special pretence toward 
fine intaglio printing, and not one of these 
could subsist were it not for other cheap 
commercial work to fill in with. 

In addressing the members of a book club 
some time ago I made the statement that 
very few publishers even knew the names 
and addresses of our etchers and engravers. 
I put the matter to a test by writing to 
four book publishers. One wrote, giving the 
name and address of an etcher whom I knew, 
and also mentioned the name of another, 
address unknown. Another mentioned one 
name, but gave no address; the third replied 
very courteously, saying that they never used 
etchings in their publications, and did not 
know of a good etcher in this country; while 
the fourth gave the name— but not the 
address — of a well-known copper engraver 
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who had been dead nearly two years. It is 
claimed by publishers that the cost of etch- 
ings is prohibitive, hence they are not more 
generally used. The high cost of printing 
etchings prevents their use in any but costly 
editions, but if this branch of illustrative 
art were more generally employed there 
would be more etchers and etching printers, 
and the cost would thereby be reduced to 
some extent. 

The present status of affairs is that dis- 
criminating persons hold aloof because there 
is very little that is worthy of their notice; 
and the art dealer refuses to take a long 
chance on investments in etchings because 
of the lack of demand. And so matters 
stand — the limited talent we have is not 
encouraged by anything except scattering 
small orders; the artistic sense of the lover 
of etching is not gratified by any noteworthy 
modern productions, and the inevitable re- 
sult must be that in a few years we shall 
have no etchers at all, and no likely material 
from which to develop any. 

The best way to obtain good workmanship 
is to stimulate a demand for it; while on the 
other hand the best way to create this de- 
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mand is by producing first-class work. No 
etcher in this generation would be so rash 
as to risk a year or two on one plate without 
a guarantee and drawing account. He would 
never undertake to invest a year’s time and 
incidental expense in a plate with the uncer- 
tain chance of reimbursing himself through 
the sale of prints therefrom. And the print 
dealers are not willing to risk an investment 
of two or three thousand dollars in a really 
meritorious etching with no reasonable 
assurance of getting their money back. On 
the other hand, people of taste and means 
do not object to paying ten, twenty, or 
even fifty dollars apiece for etchings if the 
value is in them. 

Steel engraving has been so long neglected 
that it would be useless to attempt to revive 
it upon the fragmentary talent that now re- 
mains; and etching will surely follow in the 
same trend unless something is done to res- 
cue it and rebuild it with the assistance of 
what structural material we still have left. 
Apparently the only visible remedy against 
extinction is for a few lovers of etchings to 
club together, and selecting one or two of 
the more promising etchers have one or more 
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good plates made every year. As illustrating 
the expediency of this plan, a case in point 
may be cited; last year a number of the Bib- 
liophiles clubbed together and guaranteed 
Mr. Bicknell an amount sufficient to com- 
pensate him for about six months’ work on 
a large portrait of Lincoln, in addition to 
the cost of making a limited number of 
prints on parchment, cost of matting, etc. 
The result was that Mr. Bicknell was enabled 
and encouraged to produce what is perhaps 
the best plate he ever made. With the ex- 
ception of a single copy for the artist him- 
self, not a print was made except for those 
who shared in the original guarantee. That 
a superior quality of work of this kind is 
still held in high esteem is evidenced by 
the fact that offers of two or three times 
the original cost of these prints have thus 
far failed to dislodge more than one or two 
copies. 

If an etching is worth preserving at all, 
surely it is worth its pro rata share of the 
reasonable value of the artist’s time spent 
in producing it, and the cost of printing it; 
if it is not worth this it is fit only for the 
waste basket, or for some one who neither 
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knows nor cares anything about artistic 
values. 

The publications of The Bibliophile Society 
up to the present time contain etchings and 
engravings from nearly a hundred copper 
plates by eleven of the leading artists in this 
country, and these plates may safely be re- 
garded as being fairly representative of early 
twentieth century copper plate etching and 
engraving. The first publication alone con- 
tains prints from eleven etched plates, all 
made especially for the edition; and while, 
in the aggregate, the etchings and engravings 
in the issues up to the present time represent 
an outlay of many thousands of dollars for 
making and printing, the money has been 
wisely expended in this way, and in addition 
to enhancing the beauty of its productions, 
the Society has done a praiseworthy work in 
the encouragement of an art too little known 
and appreciated. This Society came into 
existence in the second month of the first 
year of the present century, and it would 
afford an interesting view if we could take 
a peep behind the curtain and see in what 
manner the Bibliophiles will be celebrating 
the hundredth anniversary, and what man- 
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ner of artists and printers they will have 
then; and what they will think of the work 
of the ‘Old Masters’? such as Bicknell, 
Hopson, French, Smith, Spenceley, Fagan, 
King, Wilcox, Aikman, ef al., whose best 
efforts are now exemplified in the Biblio- 
phile series. The life of the Society itself 
may not survive the present century, but 
it would be safe to say that many of its 
publications, and the names of the authors, 
the artists and the printers whose work they 
represent, will live for many generations. A 
series of club books containing, in less than 
ten years’ time, the work of eight of the best 
presses of the country and that of most of 
the representative illustrators, etchers and 
engravers should figure as being of some 
importance in the history of early twentieth 
century book-making, to say nothing of the 
priceless literary treasures presented here, 
for the most part, in first editions. 

Mr. Bicknell is now under contract to 
produce for The Bibliophile Society a set of 
etchings for book illustration that will re- 
quire from twelve to eighteen months’ work, 
during which time he draws a specified sum 
on account each month; and members who 
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receive the volume are sure to be impressed 
with the beauty and importance of fine etch- 
ings in book illustration. The Society of 
Iconophiles and the Iconographic Society 
are doing a limited, though highly commend- 
able work in perpetuating the arts of etching 
and copper plate engraving. 

A few years ago I undertook to collect 
data and ideas for an article to be entitled 
‘““A Plea for American Craftsmanship;’’ but 
finding that it would require a great deal 
more time and thought than I could devote 
to it the undertaking was abandoned. My 
first move was to write to a few artists and 
art institutions; and the widespread interest 
in this subject is attested by the fact that in 
every instance I received a prompt and cour- 
teous reply. The following is a copy of the 
letter sent out, and following thereafter are 
a number of the replies which I have recently 
rescued from my files. The artists and the 
institutions are all widely known, and the 
remarks cannot fail to carry much weight. 
The letters are printed in the order in which 
they were received. — 
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To the Director of The Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. 

My dear Sir,—I\ have in contemplation an 
article under some such head as ‘‘ A Plea for 
American Craftsmanship,” but before pre- 
paring such an article, | wish to obtain the 
views of a few of our leading arts and crafts- 
men, as well as directors of our foremost 
art institutions, such as will aid me to a 
more intelligent understanding of the present 
situation. In order to reduce the substance 
of my views to the simplest form, | may 
explain that my contention (which is based 
upon more or less study and observation) 
IS = 

1. That the demand in this country for 
works of art, such as paintings, etchings, 
engravings, books and sculpture, is steadily 
increasing, and that America leads all other 
countries in its purchases in these lines. I 
attribute this largely to the fact that in the 
past few years the resources of this country 
have been greatly developed, and many 
wealthy people are furnishing costly homes 
and establishing large private libraries and 
art galleries. 

2. That this growing demand should 
stimulate and encourage our craftsmen to 
exert their utmost endeavors to raise the 
standard of American Craftsmanship up to 
that of any other country. 
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3. That the work of American painters, 
etchers and engravers has not been ade- 
quately appreciated by our people here at 
home, many of whom are infused with the 
delusive idea that a work of art must come 
from abroad in order to merit their appro- 
bation. In other words, our artists, gener- 
ally speaking, are not patronized, fostered 
and encouraged sufficiently to attract the 
highest order of intelligence and genius to 
this field of labor. 

Can you give me any ideas from your own 
personal experiences or observations that 
will assist me in the preparation of an article 
along the lines suggested? If so, your inter- 
est in the matter will be much appreciated. 


The following reply to the foregoing, under 
date of May 19, 1904, is by Mr. F. B. Mc- 
Guire, Director of The Corcoran Gallery of 
Art, Washington, D. C. — 


I am in receipt of your letter of the 17th 
instant in reference to the article which you 
propose, ‘‘A Plea for American Craftsman- 
ship.” 

é my opinion there is in that subject a 
field for an immensely interesting and a 
much needed article. I fully agree with 
you that in the past Americans have spent 
entirely too much time, attention and money 
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in the acquisition of works bearing a foreign 
name, and imported from abroad, to the 
detriment of the encouragement of those 
works by American artists which, by their 
artistic merit, are entitled to the respect- 
ful consideration of all American collectors. 
There are many, many works produced in 
our own country by our own countrymen 
which are vastly superior to the great ma- 
jority of the mediocre works imported from 
abroad. I believe, however, that the Amer- 
ican people are very rapidly coming to the 
appreciation of that fact, and that home 
art is now receiving more and more of the 
encouragement and support of Americans 
which it so fully merits. In my opinion, 
America stands abreast of all foreign coun- 
tries in the production of almost all of the 
Fine Arts and Crafts. Our School of Land- 
scape painters in particular stands among 
the first of the world, second only to a few 
of the painters of the Barbizon School. I 
am not opposed to the importation of fine 
examples by foreign men, but I am opposed 
to the neglect and indifference which has 
heretofore been apparent towards American 
works, when, in point of fact, they are fully 
able to compete with the product of the rest 
of the world. However, as already stated, 
this indifference is fast dying out, and I be- 
lieve that the American productions in all 
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branches receive their full share of apprecia- 
tion, and that this satisfactory condition is 
daily on the increase. 

In our own Gallery here in Washington, I 
note with great satisfaction, that the attend- 
ance of visitors is annually on the increase; 
that the interest of the public in the collec- 
tions of the Gallery is rapidly becoming 
greater, and their sense of appreciation 
keener. 

I trust that the above will be of some 
service to you in the preparation of the 
article which you now have in mind. 


Mr. Edwin D. French, the well-known 
copper plate engraver, who has since passed 
away, wrote as follows. — 


I have your favor of May 17th, in rela- 
tion to your proposed article. The subject 
is one which, it is needless to say, is of very 
great interest to me, but at the same time | 
do not know that I am in a position to offer 
anything new concerning it. I entirely agree 
with your position, as you have outlined it 
in your letter. The prejudice against home 
products and the preference for things im- 
ported, formerly very prevalent, is gradually 
passing away, both because of the improve- 
ment in arts and manufactures here and 
because of the increasing tendency to judge 
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everything on its own merits. One thing is 
certain, that it is the demand which creates 
the art and develops it; and as our people 
gradually awaken to the importance of art 
and beauty in everything that is made, by 
the natural laws of supply and demand the 
men to supply this need are sure to develop. 
As to my personal experience, I surely cannot 
complain of lack of patronage and apprecia- 
tion, — undoubtedly greater than my work 
deserves! 


The following letter from Mr. James 
MacAllister, of the Drexel Institute of 
Art, Science and Industry, Philadelphia, 
is of interest in this connection. Having 
given up the idea of preparing the article 
in question, I did not write again to Mr. 
MacAllister to claim his promise for further 
remarks. — 


Yours of the 23rd instant just received. 
I have read your letter with great interest, 
and I desire to express my hearty concur- 
rence with your view as to the art situation 
in this country at the present time. Indeed, 
your propositions very clearly express my 
own opinions on the subject, and these have 
been steadily growing in this direction for 
the past twenty years. Just at this time I 
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am very much occupied with the work inci- 
dent to the closing of the academic year, 
but I shall be glad to set down some points 
which may be of service to you. Mean- 
while, I am sending you the circular of the 
Department of Fine and Applied Art, which 
will indicate to you the scope and ends of 
our work in that line. I may say that the 
Drexel Institute buildings were designed 
with a view to the influence of the architec- 
tural environment upon the students. We 
have a very good Museum and Picture 
Gallery, besides other appointments, which 
are open to the general public as well as to 
the students. I shall be glad to send you 
a copy of the circular which gives a descrip- 
tion of the buildings as soon as it is ready. 


It will also be of interest to read what Mr. 
Howard Pyle has to say upon this subject 
of artists and their work. — 


I do not know how sufficiently to apolo- 
gize to you for not having sooner replied to 
your favor of May 17th. I have been very 
much harassed of late with a matter, the 
solution or non-solution of which meant a 
very serious loss to me, not only of time and 
worry, but of money as well. } 

I laid your letter aside to answer it, and so 
overlooked it in spite of its importance. 
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It seems to me that the thoughts that you 
outline are very excellently stated, and I do 
not, in the main, exactly see how they can 
be improved upon. However, to comment 
upon them seriatim: — 

1. I think your remarks under this 
point are entirely correct. 

2. I think your comments are correct 
under this point, unless it be that they are 
not carried far enough. The constant de- 
mand for artistic work not only should en- 
courage our artisans, but does stimulate 
them to better and better results in crafts- 
manship. 

3. I should say that the work of Ameri- 
can illustrators, etchers, and engravers is 
appreciated by American people more than 
similar work made abroad. Our artists 
(excepting our portrait artists) are not so 
much cared for as foreign artists — not be- 
cause the American people cannot appreciate 
their work, but because the work of our 
American artists is not, in the main, truly 
American; being inspired by foreign Art 
Schools and studios, and not by the truths 
of Nature. Those of our artists who have 
shown true originality have always been 
recognized and appreciated by those Ameri- 
cans who care for pictures. 

I speak in this, of course, only from my 
own limited experience. 
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The following letter from Mr. F. Edwin 
Elwell, curator of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York, is comiprehensive and 
will be read with much interest by those 
interested in this subject: — 


General L. P. di Cesnola, Director of this 
Museum, has read the following and re- 
quests that it be sent to you as his opinion 
in answer to your honored favor of the 
twenty-third of May. He regrets that owing 
to lack of time and a great amount of work 
in connection with new and valuable collec- 
tions for the Museum, he could not answer 
your favor personally. 

REGARDING YOUR FIRST VIEW. — There can 
be little doubt that America under her pre- 
sent prosperous conditions is a favorable 
field for the sale of works of art. The 
‘newly rich,” however, are not great pa- 
trons of art; it is generally the men or 
women of wealth who have passed through 
this first stage of prosperity, and having 
arrived at a more intellectual and refined 
condition and conception of life, interest 
themselves in art. It comports well with 
the amassing of great wealth in America, 
that certain individuals have turned their 
attention to matters of art and have been 
instrumental in the building of great Mu- 
seums. 
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SEconp. — The apparent growing desire, 
on the part of wealth, to surround itself 
with art productions by men of genius Is 
a very healthy condition for the art life in 
America, but it is to be feared that the 
artist in this country has not been wholly 
successful in divorcing himself from the very 
commercial atmosphere of this great land; 
enough at least to place himself fairly along- 
side of men of equal genius in Europe. He 
has not as yet learned the importance of 
intellectual individuality in his work, and 
therefore is not recognized as so thoroughly 
an artist as the foreigner who has lived a 
really artistic life in thought and work. It 
is the next step of the American artist to 
separate himself from the commercialism in 
his own nature. 

Tuirp. — It is quite true that the works 
of American artists have not received suffi- 
cient appreciation from our own people, — 
largely, one may believe, for the reason given 
above. The few really good artists in Amer- 
ica are so by nature and do not have 
the advertising faculty which seems to be the 
greater part of the makeup of many of the 
so-called artists who have considerable name 
without ever having done any really great 
or thoughtful work. America is beginning 
to recognize the importance of protecting 
her artistic men of genius from the cabal of 
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art-organizers and merchant-artists who have 
used their profession to degrade it; the artist 
himself is at the point where it is necessary 
for him to realize the importance of his own 
individual responsibility to his profession, and 
in doing so he will not fail to be recognized, 
not only by the art lovers in America, but 
all over the world. 

There seems to be an abundance of talent 
and in some cases genius among the artists 
in America, and apparently no real reason 
for supposing that art is not recognized be- 
cause of American make. As wealth begins 
to select for itself instead of employing a 
dealer, the chances for American artists will 
be increased and the wealthy man will find 
a new avenue of pleasure open to him in his 
association with men of rare artistic genius 
who have inspirations as valuable to the 
life of the race as the wealth of the multi- 
millionaires. 


It will be observed that in these few ram- 
bling remarks I have not attempted a studied 
and exhaustive treatise on the subject in 
hand, but have merely noted in a superficial 
way such ideas as have presented themselves 
to me from time to time. Consonant with 
the hope expressed by Professor Matthews, 
in his article herein on “‘ Books that I want,” 
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I trust that enough has been said to evince 
the need of a careful consideration of the 
matter, and that some enterprising student 
possessed of ample resources and inquisi- 
tiveness will undertake a more thorough 
review of the actual conditions and tenden- 
cies, particularly in their relationship to 
etchers and engravers, with suggested reme- 
dial measures for the present state of inertia. 
I would gladly subscribe in advance for a 
dozen copies, if necessary, of such a work. 
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BOOKS THAT I WANT 


A few years ago a group of estimable per- 
sons wrote a series of papers called ‘‘ Books 
That Have Helped Me;”’ and this suggested 
to a clever woman the composition of a com- 
panion essay on ‘“‘Books That Have Hin- 
dered Me.”” But nobody as yet has ventured 
to propose a group of articles entitled ‘‘ Books 
That I Want,’ in spite of the patent fact 
that every one of us now and again feels the 
need of some volume which nobody has taken 
the trouble to write. The utility of such a 
series is unquestionable, since there are al- 
ways competent literary workers and aspiring 
scholars who are at a loss to know just what 
subject they had better undertake. If half 
a dozen distinguisht students of life and of 
literature should combine to make out a list 
of the works which they themselves would 
welcome, this might be a suggestive guide to 
competent literary workers who are now 
groping in the dark in search of a theme 
likely to reward a serious effort. 
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In the preface to his stimulating account 
of the “Evolution of Literary Criticism in 
France,’ Brunetiére bemoaned the non- 
existence of several books which would have 
aided him in his own work. He pointed out 
that the ‘History of Humanism in France”’ 
had not been undertaken and that there was 
no comprehensive monograph discussing the 
striking group of scholars, Budé and Turnébe, 
the Scaligers and the Estiennes, who con- 
tributed powerfully to the diffusion of the 
spirit of the Renascence in France. Bru- 
netiére also exprest a hope that some devoted 
student would undertake a bibliography of 
French literature in the seventeenth century, 
—a labor of love which would be as useful 
as the equally lacking bibliography of Eliza- 
bethan literature, — and more particularly 
of the Elizabethan-Jacobean dramatists. And 
the French critic askt further for a book 
bringing out the influence which the various 
foreign literatures had exerted from time to 
time on French literature. 

These were the books which Brunetiére 
said that he had looked in vain for before he 
wrote his own course of lectures on the evo- 
lution of literary criticism in France. But 
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in certain other of his works he took occa- 
sion, more than once, to call attention to 
the voids on his shelves, where books ought 
to stand that nobody had yet been moved 
to write. Matthew Arnold also had indi- 
cated a book or two which he thought likely 
to be useful. Of the making of books there 
is no end; and still not a few of the books 
that ought to be made have not seen the 
light. Every scholar must have found him- 
self in the position of Arnold and of Bru- 
netiére, longing for some treatise, some 
history, some special investigation which he 
needed for his own guidance. 

Perhaps there is profit in a modest effort 
to specify a few of the books which one stu- 
dent of literature, — and more especially of 
the drama, — would like to have at hand. 
A stray hint or two may chance to fall on 
good ground, and a good book may spring 
up in due season. Perhaps also the example 
may be contagious; and more competent 
scholars may take the hint and proffer richer 
suggestions for the advantage of the ambi- 
tious young writers who are seeking a sub- 
ject likely to reward arduous labor. 

The first book that I want for my own use 
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is one on the “Elizabethan Playhouse,’’ — 
on the theater for which Shakspere wrote. 
There is no adequate account of the several 
places of amusement in which plays were 
performed and bears were baited and fen- 
cing-matches took place. The information is 
scattered here and there, and the subject 
has been dealt with in casual chapters of 
histories of dramatic literature; but no single 
volume has been devoted solely to the Eliza- 
bethan theater itself, in which all the avail- 
able information is collected and sifted and 
set inorder. We ought to have a book which 
will do for the Elizabethan playhouse what 
the late Mr. Haigh did for the ‘‘ Attic Thea- 
ter,’ and what Eugéne Despois did for the 
“Théatre francais sous Louis XIV,’ —a 
book which tells us about the organization 
of the companies, the pay of the actors, the 
methods of presentation, the scenery and the 
properties employed; the hours of perform- 
ance, the prices of admission to the several 
parts of the house, the characteristics of the 
audiences, the police control of the enterprize 
as a whole; and also the governmental regu- 
lation of the drama. These are things which 
every one who seeks to understand the con- 
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ditions under which Shakspere workt would 
like to have mast together in a single vol- 
ume. Such an account would help every 
student of the greatest period of the English 
drama; it would explain many peculiarities 
in the plays of Shakspere and of his contem- 
poraries which are still more or less obscure, 
for lack of this serried consideration of facts 
now recoverable only at the cost of needless 
searching. 

The writing of this book about the Eliza- 
bethan theater would be greatly facilitated 
if it should be preceded by the writing of 
another book on the “History of Scene- 
painting.” How it is that this fascinating 
subject has not long ago tempted some in- 
quisitive student of the history of pictorial 
art, passes comprehension. So far as I am 
aware there is no volume in any language 
which attempts to tell the whole story, 
altho an Italian essay on “‘La Scenografia”’ 
covers a part of the field rather unsatisfac- 
torily. By ‘‘scene-painting’’ must be under- 
stood the use of wooden frames covered 
with canvas and painted to represent actual 
scenes. It did not exist in Greece, altho a 
word in Aristotle is often so translated as to 
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imply its existence in the Attic theater. It 
did not exist in Rome, altho M. Saint- 
Saéns, the French composer, has suggested 
that certain frescoes in Pompeii may have 
some relation to the scenic adornment of 
the Latin theaters. It did not exist in Eng- 
land when Shakspere was writing, or in Spain 
when Lope de Vega was in the full flower 
of his abundant productivity. It did come 
into being in Italy; and from Italy it spread 
to France; and from France to England, 
possibly just before the close of the thea- 
ters by the Puritans. 

The art of scene-painting could not have 
developed very much until after the art of 
perspective. It was probably advanced by 
the labors of Palladio and of Piranesi. It 
did not find its full evolution until early in 
the nineteenth century, when the introduc- 
tion of gaslight changed the internal condi- 
tions of the playhouse. And the history of 
the art of the scene-painter, whenever any- 
one shall undertake to tell it, must make 
clear many questions now unsettled. For 
example, was the scenery of the improvized 
Italian comedy-of-masks,— the usual public 
Square surrounded by half a dozen houses 
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in which the chief characters of the play were 
supposed to dwell, —was this scenery the 
work of a true scene-painter or only the con- 
struction of a carpenter, building the front 
of the houses of solid wood, to be colored as 
an actual dwelling might be? And if this 
Italian stage-setting was the work of the 
carpenter rather than of the true scene- 
painter, did the latter supply the back-cloth, 
in which the streets were shown in perspec- 
tiver There are not a few other questions, 
the answers to which the historian of scene- 
painting will have to find by diligent seeking 
amid dusty documents in Italian archives 
and in the galleries and museums thruout 
Europe. The material is abundant; and it 
is certain to reward the disinterested labor 
of the untiring investigator, who will require 
a knowledge of the history of pictorial art 
as well as an intimate acquaintance with the 
practises and the traditions of the actual 
theater. 
There is a third book on the drama which 
I want, also, — an essay on “‘Menander as 
a Dramatist.”” We have now fragments of 
more than one play of this master of the 
comic drama; we have half a dozen or half 
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a score of the Latin adaptations made from 
his originals by Plautus and by Terence; and 
we have a mass of ‘‘familiar quotations,” 
so to speak, of lines and speeches preserved 
for us by the later writers, Greeks and Ro- 
mans, who admired his wisdom and his moral 
attitude. Perhaps the time has come at last 
when a student of the classics who has also 
made himself master of the methods of the 
drama, of the principles which every play- 
wright has followed from Sophocles to Scribe, 
and from Moliére to Pinero, can now attempt 
an imaginative reconstruction of one or two 
of the lost comedies of Menander, and can 
put this great writer in his proper place in the 
succession of the major comic dramatists. 
The task is not easy; indeed it is very diffi- 
cult; but it is not impossible. The man who 
undertakes it will need not only abundant 
scholarship and unhesitating industry, but 
also a subtle combination of solid common 
sense and of interpretative imagination. And 
if he succeeds he will earn the ample grati- 
tude of all lovers of the drama; for he will 
have helped to fill what is perhaps the most 
lamentable gap in its history. 

Perhaps a professor of dramatic literature 
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who may take an excessive interest in his 
own department of literature, can claim the 
privilege of declaring here that there is 
another book that he would like to have in 
his library; and this is a ‘‘History of the 
English Drama.” There are works which 
purport to be histories of the English drama, 
but which deal with it solely as literature. 
Every great dramatic poet wrote his plays 
for performance in theaters by actors and 
before audiences; he had perforce to adjust 
these plays to the playhouses and to the 
players of his own time and to keep in mind 
always the prejudices and the opinions of 
the contemporary spectators. He may have 
done these things unconsciously, no doubt, 
but he did them none the less; and therefore 
these things need to be understood if we hope 
to comprehend his plays. He was subjected 
to other influences, some inside the play- 
house and some outside it; and his work can 
never be rightly appreciated if it is wholly 
separated from the theater. Yet this is just 
what most of those who have attempted the 
history of the drama have chosen to do. 
They have neglected the theatrical founda- 
tion which sustains all dramatic literature. 
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They have not traced the development of 
the drama, its evolution, its progress, as each 
of the several playwrights advanced in the 
mastery of the special art of the theater. 

Some of these histories of the English 
drama have in fact failed entirely to carry 
out the promise of the titles of their books 
and have neglected the movement of the 
drama as a whole. For example, Professor 
Ward’s minute and careful History of English 
Dramatic Literature is not what it purports 
to be; it is not a history of English dramatic 
literature; it is only a chronological collection 
of critical biographies of poets whose plays 
have been publisht. The ideal history of 
the English drama would relegate the bio- 
graphical accounts to the footnotes, as M. 
Gustave Lanson has done in his admirable 
history of French literature. M. Lanson has 
proved that this can be done successfully and 
that mere biography need not interrupt the 
course of a narrative in which literary move- 
ments are set forth in proper proportion. 
Professor Thorndike has also shown how this 
may be accomplisht in his illuminating his- 
tory of “English Tragedy,’ a model mono- 
graph of its type. 
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There are two other books that nobody has 
yet written, which would be gladly welcomed 
by all students of English, and especially by 
all teachers of English. One of these is a 
“History of English Spelling.’’ Every one 
knows that the orthography of our language 
is more complicated and less logical than that 
of any other tongue, ancient or modern. In 
Italian and in Spanish, for example, there is 
no need of a spelling-book, since the letters, 
each of them, have a fixt value. In these 
two languages every symbol has itsown sound 
and every sound its own symbol. In Eng- 
lish some sounds are represented by at least 
ten different letters or combinations of 
letters; and some letters have to indicate 
on occasion at least ten different sounds. 
Now, for this existing chaos in our orthog- 
raphy there are historic reasons, wholly 
unknown to most of us. Indeed, nothing’ 
has been more clearly shown in the recent 
discussions aroused by the proposal to sim- 
plify a few of our most cumbrous spellings 
than that the general public has a compre- 
hensive ignorance of the history of English 
spelling. Fortunately few of us are in the 
black darkness which enveloped the British 
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novelist who protested against any simplifi- 
cation of our orthography on the ground that 
‘‘the spelling of Shakspere’’ was good enough 
for him. But many of us pin a blind faith 
to some one chosen dictionary, accepting its 
verbal inspiration, as our forefathers accepted 
the verbal inspiration of the King James 
version of the Bible. 

Now, a history of English spelling, pre- 
pared by a linguistic scholar, who happened 
also to have both the literary sense and the 
sense of humor, would bring light into many 
dark places and would relieve the fears of 
many timid souls, who are afraid that any 
simplification of any sort is sacrilege. It 
would make plain the fact that our orthog- 
raphy has never been fixt and that it has 
varied from century to century, sometimes 
for the better and sometimes for the worse. 
It would set forth the evil results wrought 
by early Dutch and German compositors 
more or less ignorant of the language they 
were setting up. It would point out the 
extraordinary arbitrariness and the char- 
acteristic inconsistency of Doctor Johnson 
in his dictionary. It would trace that slow 
but steady tendency toward the omission 
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of needless letters and the substitution of 
more exact symbols, which gives us hope 
for the future in spite of the deep-rooted con- 
servatism of the English speaking peoples. 
These progressive simplifications, some of 
which won acceptance only a little while 
ago, are far more numerous than would be 
suspected by those who have not given special 
attention to the subject. For example, we 
all write governor, phenomenon, engulfed, and 
any other orthography would seem to us 
strange. But Doctor Johnson wrote gov- 
ernour, only a little more than a century 
ago; Macaulay wrote phaenomenon about 
three quarters of a century ago; and Parkman 
wrote engulphed l\ess than half a century ago. 
And it is because the present condition of 
our orthography is an impediment to the 
extending use of English all over the world, 
that a history of English spelling would be 
a most useful book at the present time. It 
is needed as much by the strenuous opponents 
of any improvement as by the ardent advo- 
cate of progressive simplification. 
Another book which has not yet been 
written, altho it would be welcomed by 
all students of English, is a ‘‘History of 
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Rhetorical Theory,’’ which should not be 
confined only to our own language and our 
own literature. Indeed, the theories of rhet- 
oric which we apply in English are most of 
them derived from the Latin and the Greek; 
and the historian would have to consider 
carefully the precepts of Quintillian and the 
practise of Cicero. The Latins seem to have 
thought of rhetoric only as the art of persua- 
sion, and they dealt with it as a department 
of oratory. Cicero was an orator, and even 
his correspondence is in accord with the prin- 
ciples of oratory, while Quintillian’s treatise 
was intended primarily to train orators. The 
invention of the printing press made it pos- 
sible for an author to appeal to the eye of 
the reader rather than to the ear of the audi- 
tor; yet it was long before the rhetorical 
theorists seized the full significance of this 
change in the conditions of the art. 

This history of rhetorical theory would 
help us to a proper understanding of the 
development of a full and rich and flexible 
prose-style in the modern languages, and 
especially in French. Yet the author would 
have to bring out the fact, not yet generally 
perceived, that even if French prose is at 
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the present time the finest to be found in 
any modern language, the later French the- 
orists have lagged behind the American. 
Not merely the school text-books of com- 
position now used in France, but also the 
treatises on style, are less clearly thought 
out than the similar works in America. The 
publication of Professor Barrett Wendell’s 
stimulating discussion of ‘English Compo- 
sition”? markt the beginning of a movement 
here in the United States which has led to 
the preparation of a host of volumes, wherein 
the theory of rhetoric has been made more 
practical and more in accord with present 
conditions. Altho there is still abundant 
writing in our magazines which is slovenly 
and feeble, the average is steadily rising; 
and it is easy enough nowadays for a young 
writer to learn how to say what he has to 
say in workmanlike fashion. Unfortunately, 
rhetorical theory can give little help to those 
who have nothing to say; — and these must 
always make up the majority, not only here 
but everywhere. 

I have listed here books which I want as 
a professor of dramatic literature, and books 
which I want as a student of English; and 
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I will end by mentioning one book which | 
want merely as a New Yorker, as one 
who, altho not a native of Manhattan, has 
lived in the city between the great rivers 
for now more than half a century. We are 
soon to celebrate the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the arrival of Henry Hudson in 
the waters of the noble stream which bears 
his name; and we are beginning to feel that 
New York, even if it is but a thing of yester- 
day as compared with the Eternal City, has 
a past as well as a future. Its history has 
been told more than once and its annals, 
political and artistic and literary, are acces- 
sible. There are guide-books of the formal 
kind which will conduct the thronging visi- 
tors thru its busy avenues to the sights 
best worth seeing. Yet no one has as yet 
thought to prepare a volume of “‘Walks in 
New York,” on the plan of Mr. Hare’s vol- 
umes on the chief cities of Italy. 

Of course, the historic interest of New 
York is not to be compared with that of 
Florence or Rome. No Dante has trod the 
streets of New York and no Giotto has de- 
signed its towers; no king has entered here 
in state and no pope has built here his pal- 
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aces ready for the decoration of a Rafael. 
Nevertheless, brief as its record is, New 
York has been the scene of many an event 
of significance, and it has its shrines and 
its haunts of romance. The Battery and 
City Hall Park have each of them their 
story, inferior to that of the Capitoline 
Hill, no doubt, and to that of the little 
island whereon Notre Dame lifts its twin 
towers in air, but interesting to us who do 
our work here and have our homes here 
and bring up our children here. 

A love of the past is in some sort a guar- 
antee of the future. Civic pride is a mighty 
stimulant to good government. And much 
benefit might be done by a book which should 
take us by the hand past the historic sites 
markt by pious tablets, and which should 
tell us about the statues and their sculptors, 
about the public buildings and their archi- 
tects, about the squares and the playgrounds 
and the men who made them and who dwelt 
in the houses that front thereon. And I 
think that when this book is written — as 
some day it surely will be — we shall all be 
surprized to discover how abundant the 
material was which made it interesting to 
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every one of us, proud to be a citizen of no 
mean city. 

There is an old saying which declares that 
“orthodoxy is my doxy and heterodoxy is 
the other man’s doxy.’’ These are the books 
I want, as a professor of dramatic literature, 
as a student of English, and as a citizen of 
New York. The other man who is not a 
professor of dramatic literature, not a student 
of English, and not a citizen of New York, 
will want other books to suit his own desires 
and his own needs. Perhaps he will take 
courage by this egotistic essay of mine and 
also take time to declare, in his turn, a few 
of the books he would like to have. And 
sooner or later we may both of us get what 
we are asking for. 


New York, MARCH, 1909. 


BRANDER MatTTHEws. 


Note. — While most traits of human 
nature and most human necessities remain 
tolerably stationary, the researches and the 
inquisitiveness of students in modern times 
have disclosed many needs in literature which 
could not be foreseen by writers of the past, 
-~—in those halcyon days when authors were 
content to live within moderate means and 
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wait for future generations to impress their 
laurel crowns. Conditions have changed, 
however, and the successful author of today 
must have his country estate in summer and 
his town house, with a retinue of liveried 
servants, in winter. He aspires to travel in 
private cars and to take occasional trips 
around the world. These luxuries are not 
to be gained by plodding patiently in the 
footsteps of the immortalized writers of 
the past; they can be better realized by 
marketing, at high prices, ephemeral literary 
effusions such as the contemporary masses 
demand. There is comparatively so little 
public call nowadays for anything but highly 
seasoned fiction—and so little profit in 
writing anything else— that the field of 
literature offers little financial encourage- 
ment to any but those who pamper to these 
tastes. This is probably one reason for the 
absence in our literature of many books that 
would be helpful to the students of special 
themes. Even when special books are writ- 
ten with a view to meeting the needs of any 
student class they are, like a painted por- 
trait, apt to fall short of expectations in many 
essential points. About the best thing for 
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the student to do, if unable to find the book 
he wants, is to write it himself. 

Professor Matthews mentions a number of 
useful books which are needed in his special 
branch, and students in other lines of thought 
have perhaps encountered like deficiencies, 
but it is doubtful if the author who would 
undertake to make the researches necessary 
to compile any one of them could be assured 
of a weekly stipend of enough to pay the 
rent of a small attic room during the time 
spent on the compilation. Most writers are 
too fond of the lime-light and of the comforts 
incidental to a large income to spend their 
time in subterranean researches for useful 
knowledge which would, if published, be 
likely to meet with limited patronage or 
indifferent public appreciation. Unhappily 
for the vocation of the weary literary plodder, 
most people in our generation are more inter- 
ested in problems of social science, or what 
effect certain legislation is going to have 
upon industrial conditions, than they are 
in cogitating over the Shakspear-Bacon con- 
troversy, or in assimilating the unseasoned 
verses of contemporary aspirants to literary 
fame. It is therefore not to be supposed 
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that an ambitious writer with a popular 
literary reputation will waste his time in 
discovering and codrdinating historical data 
when he can hurriedly dash off a few lines 
and sell them to a magazine for more than 
he could earn in a year in diligent search 
of useful knowledge. 

In this connection it would be interesting 
if we could name those among our contem- 
porary writers who will be tenderly rescued 
from the literary debris and set upon the 
pedestal by future generations. In the pro- 
cess of sifting it is perhaps safe to say that 
it would require a close-meshed screen to 
catch any great number. But Nature has 
a happy way of curing her own ailments, 
and it may be that she is now dieting for a 
case of indigestion brought on by an over- 
dose of nineteenth century literature; for, 
notably in the first half of that century, most 
of Zeus’ nine daughters were unusually 
industrious. — H. H. H. 
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SOME FAKES —- OLD AND NEW 


BY WILLIAM K. BIXBY 


The fakir has always been, and probably 
always will be, with us, and a short account 
of some of his work, from an autographic 
standpoint, has been asked for. 

Among the many interesting autograph 
letters, etc., which I received from the col- 
lection of William Upcott, there may be 
found a portrait of William Henry Ireland, 
who was born in 1777, returned to England 
after receiving his education in France, and 
at the age of seventeen was apprenticed to 
a conveyancer. He frequently went with 
his father to Stratford-on-Avon, and, noting 
his father’s interest in Shakespeare and 
Shakspearian relics, he rummaged over old 
papers and practised the handwriting of the 
time, and finally delighted his father’s heart 
by finding (?) a lease with the signature of 
Shakespeare attached. This was so well 
received that he succeeded in finding in a 
similar manner other documents, and, em- 
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boldened by his success, he found (?) a play 
that he claimed to have been written by 
Shakespeare, entitled ‘“‘Vortigern.”’ Sheridan 
and others were deceived, and it was pur- 
chased for Drury Lane Theater and put on 
the stage by John Kemble; but the resultant 
inquiry soon compelled Ireland to confess. 
The father, who at first was believed to have 
been party to the fraud, was exculpated from 
any intent to deceive. The son, later on, 
wrote and published a confession. In addi- 
tion to the portrait, Upcott had preserved an 
autograph letter of William Henry Ireland, 
and below it, in the handwriting or semi- 
printing of William Upcott, there is an in- 
scription stating that Ireland was born in 
London, educated at Soho School; that he 
was afterwards located at New Inn, where, 
having some leisure, he began to exercise 
his ingenuity in the imitation of ancient 
writing, and refers to the publication in 
1805 of his book, ‘‘Confessions Concerning 
Particulars of the Fabrication of the Shake- 
speare MS.” The autograph letter, which 
is not dated, reads as follows, punctuation 
and spelling being reproduced as written: — 
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My dear Parry: 

Your kind consideration merits my very 
warmest acknowledgments. To-day is my 
Birthday, and yours has ushered it in with 
glee. I will, by the first MS. sheets I send, 
remit you something for your own. My ° 
motto is ‘‘Nemo Sine Vitus’’ (No one is 
without his faults). The arms are 6 flowers 
De Luces on a Red ground; the crest a Dove 
with an Olive Branch in her Beak. I hope 
to hear Wednesday and shall proceed with 
translation. You may tell Ridgeway that 
I can, if it is desired, secure the sale of a 
good many French copies at the Depot. 
They are all mad here for its appearance. 
Major Tullock, who commands here, says it 
is one of the cleverest ideas he ever heard, 
and does not doubt one instant of the Great 
success attending it. You may send Amelia’s 
seal with mine. I could not make it so large 
as your design. It would be rather prepos- 
terous. Let the gold work be massive and 
good. Adieu. Sates 


W. H. IRELAND. 


Upcott, with the instinct of the true col- 
lector, had also obtained an autograph spec- 
imen of Ireland’s forgeries, and, while the 
paper is made to appear yellow with age, 
yet the writing is perfectly legible, and the 
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sheet includes a forgery of Queen Elizabeth’s 
signature, an excellent imitation if not ex- 
amined too closely, but rather too clerkly 
in character and lacking somewhat the bold 
appearance of the genuine signature; and 
also four lines and signature of William 
Shakespeare as written by Ireland. 

Another fraud, though of an entirely dif- 
ferent character, whose autograph was in 
the Upcott collection, was Chevalier D’Eon. 
Upcott collected four engravings of him in 
female attire, and one in male, together 
with autograph letters to George Keate. 

Some experiences of modern times may be 
in order. Of course the collector who can 
not give his entire time to this fascinating 
work should buy only from reliable parties, 
and then, for his own satisfaction and benefit, 
study and compare the writing, the water 
marks, the paper, etc. Let me briefly nar- 
rate two experiences of my own. 

It has been my custom, in dealing with 
foreign houses, to have the papers come 
through one firm that I know can be abso- 
lutely relied on. Some years ago I pur- 
chased a letter of Robert Burns, first sub- 
jecting it to the approval of the firm referred 
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to. During the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sitien at St. Louis the Burns Club was 
formed, and held its first meeting in the 
reproduction of the Burns cottage, which, | 
with its thatched roof, became one of the 
most popular of the many buildings on the 
grounds of the Exposition Company. Ata 
subsequent meeting some of the members 
of the Club brought letters and manu- 
scripts of the great Scotch poet to the club 
rooms, and these were read by the mem- 
bers from the manuscripts. As we found 
that the members possessed so many of 
these letters and manuscripts, it was de- 
cided to issue them in facsimile. When we 
came to reproduce them, every letter and 
manuscript was, of course, closely examined, 
as copies of the book were to be sent to 
Burns’ birthplace at Ayr, also to the British 
Museum, and to various Burns clubs in 
Scotland, etc., and we felt that there must 
be no question about the authenticity of 
everything we reproduced. A question arose 
over one letter. The letter was written with 
unusual care, and, if written by Burns, was 
done much more carefully than any of the 
other letters written by him that were in 
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our possession; and, while the general appear- 
ance was all right, there were slight differ- 
ences in the formation of letters, so that we 
felt justified in making further investiga- 
tion. I therefore wrote the firm in London 
through whom I secured it, asking them to 
have it examined by experts and advise. 
The answer was that three experts had 
passed upon it, two of whom stated that it 
was unquestionably written by Burns, but 
the third had some misgivings. Under the 
circumstances I declined to use it in the 
book of the Burns Club, and instructed that 
it be sold at auction without guarantee, and 
in due time received the printed account of 
the sale and found that it had brought at 
auction double the price I paid for it. It 
is my own opinion that the letter was un- 
doubtedly written by Burns. 

Another experience was entirely different. 
I received a letter from a man with a mil- 
itary title, and a name not unknown, stating 
that he had sent me a number of autograph 
letters and documents, and would like to 
have me look them over, and he would then 
be pleased to make me a price on such as 
I might be interested in. Most of the 
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letters were addressed to him and were 
genuine, but the letters themselves contained 
nothing of special interest. Among them 
were letters from Grover Cleveland, General 
Grant, and many men prominent in political 
and literary circles. There was also an 
alleged marriage certificate of Lincoln’s father 
and mother that I believed was fraudulent, 
and was sure that a letter purporting to 
have been signed by Abraham Lincoln had 
never been signed by him. There was also 
a letter purporting to be written by Wash- 
ington that was unquestionably fraudulent. 
The handwriting was a very poor imitation, 
and the paper was distinctly not of Wash- 
ington’s time, but the keynote was struck 
when I reached a letter signed Alexander 
H. Stephens, reading as follows: — 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, Ga., Feb’y 22, 1879. 
My dear Sir: — 

Enclosed is the proposed altered Confed- 
erate flag, said to have been devised by Mrs. 
Varina Davis because the white banner was 
complained of by Admiral Semmes as indis- 
tinguishable at sea & being taken on land 
for a flag of truce. A copy was laid on the 
desk in each house. This one on mine as 
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President of the Senate & another for the 
Speaker of the House. My memory agrees 
with yours that it was always the intention 
to retain the blue. It was the union of the 
Stars & Bars & the Cross in the Battle 
Flag of General R. E. Lee. If I remember 
rightly this was adopted certainly for the 
Navy & likely for the Army also. 

Yours Truly, 

ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. 


The signature is a very clever imitation, 
but, on examining the paper and looking 
for watermarks, I found that, while the 
letter was dated 1879, it was written on 
Crane’s paper, plainly watermarked 1898. 
I promptly returned all the letters and doc- 
uments, except the Stephens letter, to the 
party sending them, expressing my opinion 
of him very clearly, and notified him that I 
had retained this as a curiosity, but would 
return it if he was particularly anxious for 
it; but that, as he could readily make another 
for himself, | hoped that he would allow me 
to retain this. He did not insist, but when 
he made a copy for himself I presume it 
was not made on watermarked paper. I 
still have the curio. 
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POETRY IN THE MAKING 


Tue THREE SHELLEY Note Booxs 
BY H. BUXTON FORMAN 


Mr. Bixby’s acquisition of three of those 
precious manuscript volumes in which the 
poetry of Shelley is shown in the making is 
an event of no small consequence to the ever 
increasing host of the poet’s lovers on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Had the Note Books 
been acquired by one of those collectors who 
desire to keep to themselves the pleasure of 
coming so intimately in touch with a poet’s 
soul as one can come by examining his manu- 
scripts with due knowledge of his mind and 
method of work, the circumstance would have 
been regrettable in a high degree. For, sup- 
posing the fortunate possessor to be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the mind of the poet, 
steeped to the eyes in love and admiration of 
his published work, intimate with the char- 
acter and even the tricks of his impetuous 
handwriting, and keen to apply his training 
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to the minute examination of page after page 
of complicated, weather-beaten, and often 
half-obliterated manuscript, there might still 
be no advantage to anyone but the collector’s 
single self. Fortunately the owner of the 
three Note Books of which some account is 
about to be given is not of that kind. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he acts upon that 
beautiful maxim of Shelley’s own in Epipsy- 
chiditon, — 


If you divide pleasure and love and thought, 
Each part exceeds the whole; and we knownot 
How much, while any yet remains unshared, 
Of pleasure may be gained, of sorrow spared; 


in which conviction, no matter with what 
words his generous impulse may be pleased 
to clothe itself, he has confided his treasure 
to The Bibliophile Society, with permission 
to impart the contents of the Note Books, 
through the medium of the press, to the five 
hundred or so enthusiasts whose head quar- 
ters are at Boston, Mass. Those enthusiasts, 
through their Treasurer, having charged me 
to apply my forty years’ experience in this 
field of labour to the examination of the 
three books and the setting out of the re- 
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sults in an intelligible form, I entered upon 
the undertaking with hearty zest; and if each 
member of the Association gets one twentieth 
part of the pleasure from the resulting book 
that I have already got in the preliminary 
stages of its production, The Bibliophile 
Society will be a joyous community. Mr. 
Harper, in one of his many friendly letters, 
assures me that the membership is keenly 
alive to the possibilities of the case, and 
wishes me to contribute a few pages to the 
Society’s Year Book setting forth, as far as 
space and circumstances will permit, just 
what it is that may be expected; and this I 
will gladly endeavour to do, first by simple 
statement, and secondly by giving a few 
examples. 

First, then, what are the books? They are 
three of those Note Books of which the poet, 
who passed all available time in the open air, 
always carried one in his pocket on his 
rambles — being also duly provided with 
pens and ink or pencils. They are not books 
wherein to make fair copies of finished works, 
ready to go to press, — not books measuring 
some 8 by 6 inches like the Harvard College 
manuscript volume, but handy little pocket 
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volumes measuring roughly 53by4 inches. In 
these, sometimes with pen and ink and some- 
times with pencil, Shelley wrote down his 
thoughts and revised as he went along, often 
going back and altering things over and over 
again. The books have generally the appear- 
ance of being intended for his own sole infor- 
mation; but Mary Shelley and others must 
often have had them, to make from them 
copies of poems afterwards to be revised by 
Shelley himself; and it is fairly obvious, from 
the frequent occurrence of stubs, that leaves 
were torn out and handed over to one or other 
of his amanuenses while he went on with 
whatever he was doing in the Note Book. 
Let not Mr. Bixby think his acquisitions a 
whit the less treasurable because of -: these 
mutilations or any other trifling disfigure- 
ments which they got in the poet’s service 
in their perils by land and sea, — even to 
the immersion of one of them in water, on 
what occasion this deponent sayeth and 
guesseth not. For all these characteristics 
carry us further into the realities of the 
wayward life and the workings of the won- 
drous soul than any clean and tidy copy 
for the printer’s guidance could possibly do. 
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These books have borne the brunt of battle 
with Shelley, and should be held in reverence 
like the tiny Note Books carried about by 
Walt Whitman during his years of minis- 
tration to the sick and wounded of the 
Secession War, — books wherein one finds 
traces of one thing I have not found in any 
of Shelley’s — splashes of human blood, shed 
in the great cause for which Walt’s thousands 
of patients suffered and fought and died. 

As it is necessary to distinguish between 
the three Note Books of Shelley in these 
pages, it will be convenient to use the numer- 
ation of the auctioneer’s catalogue; for, as 
my readers probably know, Mr. Bixby 
bought the volumes at the auction-rooms 
of Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge in 
London, on the 6th of December 1906, when 
the late Dr. Garnett’s Library was sold. 
The catalogue calls the volumes simply Note 
Book I, Note Book II, and Note Book III; 
sets forth how, in each, there is a congeries 
of published and unpublished matter in verse 
and prose; and states that the volumes, hav- 
ing passed from the poet’s widow to her son, 
Sir Percy Shelley, were given by him and 
Lady Shelley to Garnett. 
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In Note Book I, the matter totally unpub- 
lished is not of great significance. The book 
was in use from 1819 to 1821; and the most 
important single item is the series of dis- 
jointed and scattered portions of the Fourth 
Act of Prometheus Unbound, the cancelled 
and superseded readings of which are of ex- 
treme interest, as are, of course, the few 
readings which suggest changes in the estab- 
lished text. There is a draft of the first 
three stanzas of the Ode to the West Wind 
written in pencil (a few lines in ink) and 
much obscured, partly by being rubbed and 
partly by having another composition writ- 
ten across it. This other is the Italian prose 
allegory called Una Favola, which occupies 
twenty-one pages in all and differs very 
widely from the published version of Gar- 
nett. It can all be made out; and I am not 
yet satisfied that the fragment of the Ode 
cannot; but as yet there are passages which 
look hopelessly destroyed. The concluding 
lines of The Sensitive Plani are drafted here; 
and even the stubs of tornout leaves imme- 
diately preceding those lines bear traces of 
four pages of the poem, with indications 
worth following up. Five pages occupied 
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by the exquisite lyric ‘“‘Swiftly walk o’er the 
Western Wave” are of the highest artistic 
interest; and the fragment of A Satire on 
Satire shows what pains Shelley took with 
his work even when the theme was uncon- 
genial. 

Note Book II, belonging almost wholly 
to 1819, contains the bulk of the Preface 
to The Cenci, more or less disjointed, an 
abstract of narrative concerning the Cenci 
family (unpublished), portions of the Pref- 
ace to Prometheus Unbound in draft, and, 
scattered over several pages with other 
things between, the component parts of the 
Song of Spirits in Scene iii of the Second 
Act of Prometheus, — from which it may be 
judged that that profoundly significant lyric 
interval exercised the poet for a relatively 
considerable period. Here also we have 
nearly all of The Mask of Anarchy in varying 
states and stages of composition, — eviden- 
cing extreme care in the elaboration of a 
work designed less for the erudite than for 
the workers of Shelley’s day, and regarded 
hitherto, with all its fine imagery and other 
poetic adornments, as very fluent and spon- 
taneous. Of that curious, not to say unique, 
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poem A Vision of the Sea there is a roughly 
written draft differing much from what was 
published the next year with Prometheus. 
There are the Lines to a Reviewer, the Ode 
to Heaven, the poem To William Shelley, 
An Exhoriation, the English Good Nighi (1 
do not find the Italian, Buona Notte), and 
that small gem of fancy The Birth of Pleas- 
ure, all shown in the making; and various 
other drafts, interspersed with memoranda, 
jottings, and sketches of heads, trees, tiny 
scraps of landscape, and drawings con- 
nected with Henry Reveley’s Steam-boat 
scheme. Several pages are filled with an- 
notated quotations from AEschylus and Pin- 
dar (the bulk from the Agamemnon); and 
there is the beginning of a tabular compari- 
son of statements in the four Gospels. An 
exhaustive list would be out of place here; 
and I will merely add that there are a 
few unpublished lines against Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Southey, which seem to me 
to have a fascinating Virgilian interest, and 
four pages consecrated to Wordsworth’s as- 
tounding allegation that ‘‘Carnage is God’s 
Daughter,’’ — if indeed the word conse- 
crated can be applied with propriety to such 
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ribald doggerel as two of those pages un- 
questionably contain. 

Note Book III includes no fewer than 
forty-one pages devoted to the translation 
of scenes from the Magico Prodigioso of Cal- 
deron, showing a good deal of variation from 
the published text. The book seems to have 
been one of the last used by the poet for 
recording his thoughts, most of the work in 
it being proper to the year 1822. The un- 
published portions include an abstract of 
a part of Charles the First, and an address to 
Death in very Shakespearean blank verse, 
which I take to be a part of that uncompleted 
tragedy, — also a fanciful composition in a 
curious metre which I incline to connect with 
the translation of the Walpurgisnacht, as a 
study for the manner of rendering Goethe’s 
work in English. There are two slight draw- 
ings of a boat probably meant to represent 
the yawl “Don Juan,’”’ one of them quite 
vivid, and a third slighter still in which 
Shelley’s pencil may have been toying with 
the image of the schooner, projected but 
never built, from an American model brought 
to Pisa by Edward Williams. But what I 
find even more fascinating than many things 
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that may be thought of more substantial 
importance in the book are the rough drafts 
of three of those lyric bursts of feeling in 
which Shelley stands foremost of modern 
English poets, — ‘‘ Swifter far than Sum- 
mer’s Flight,” ‘‘ Far, far away,” ““ We meet 
not as then we parted,” and a fourth sketch 
which remains imperfect, ‘‘Tell me _ star 
whose wings of light.”’ 

These drafts give us an astonishingly clear 
picture of a poet’s spirit at work among the 
dry bones which words are until the breath 
of life has been breathed into them. In 
hands such as Shelley’s, to quote his own 
great words, — 

Language is a perpetual Orphic song, 

Which rules with Dedal harmony a 


throng 
Of thoughts and forms, which else sense- 
less and shapeless were. 


And here you shall see him finding the Dedal 
harmony, not by that fabulous thing called 
plenary inspiration, but by an infinite, un- 
tiring concentration of spiritual energy upon 
a given sequence of lovely thoughts clamour- 
ing to be clothed in the loveliest-sounding 
words. 
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My readers will doubtless expect to see 
specimens of what has so fascinated me in 
all these books; and I will begin with a page 
which forms a somewhat striking comment 
on the almost constant presence and watch- 
fulness of Shelley’s artistic conscientiousness. 
It is a rough draft of the delicious little con- 
versation of Ione and Panthea on the cessa- 
tion of the Colloquy between the Earth and 
the Moon in the Fourth Act of Prometheus 
Unbound, and is the prelude to that majes- 
tic conclusion of the whole poem which we 
may call the Assize of Demogorgon. — 


[Panthea| 
I rise, as from a bath of sparkling water 
In the deep hollow of the sunless rocks 
Out of the stream of sound — 


Ione 
Ha ha sweet sister 
The stream of sound has ebbed away from 
you . 
And you pretend to rise out of its wave 


Panthea 


Peace Peace, a mighty Power which is a 
Darkness 
Is rising from the Earth, & from the sky 
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Is showered like Night, & from within the 


air 
Bursts, like eclispse [sic] which had been 
gathered up 
Into the pores of light and the bright 
visions 
Gleam like two meteors — 
The second line in the established text is — 
A bath of azure light, among dark rocks, 


and the next speech is — 


Ah me! sweet sister, 
The stream of sound has ebbed away from 


uS 
And you pretend to rise out of its wave 
Because your words fall like the clear soft 


ew 
Shaken from a bathing Wood-nymph’s 
limbs and hair. 


In the third speech he altered a Darkness to 
as Darkness; from the Earth to out of Earth 
—out o’ the Earth had been intermediately 
adopted even in our rough draft —and 
changed the conclusion to — 


Into the pores of sunlight: the bright 
Visions, 
Wherein the singing spirits rode and shone 
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Gleam like pale meteors through a watery 
night. 


Finally he added twomost significant speeches 
of one line each: — 


Tone 
There is a sense of words upon mine ear — 


Panthea 
A universal sound like words... Oh, list! 


The whole of these changes are made in the 
spirit of an artist of the highest rank, an 
artist almost impossible to satisfy with his 
own work; but the crowning touch is the 
supersession of Ha ha, an expression which 
in print or in writing is natural and befits 
the case in its sisterly deprecation. Shelley, 
however, would appreciate the extreme diffi- 
culty of finding readers to whom Ha ha would 
be free from the taint of levity in the very 
associations of the sound; and here he must 
have dignity as impeccable as that of Cyrene 
the mother of Aristzus, who, I think, must 
have been a brooding presence to him all 
through hiscreative dealings with his nymphs. 
Indeed I have found with peculiar pleasure a 
single straw of evidence bearing on this sub- 
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ject, not in this very Note Book I, but in 
Note Book II. It is in the page where the 
little screed against the Lake Poets occurs. 
The verses are as follows — I give them with 
all imperfections just as Shelley left them: — 


Proteus Wordsworth who shall bind thee 
Proteus Coleridge who shall find thee 
Hyperprotean Proteus, Southey, 

Who shall catch thee who shall know thee 
Hecate & the Trinity 

Are but feeble types of thee 

Thou polyhedric polyglot 

And polymorphic I know what 

Hundred headed Imp of change 

Never 


Aristeus, Menelaus 


Proteus is of course common property; but 
the finding, catching, and binding of that 
God by Aristzeus under the instructions of 
his mother, the Nymph Cyrene, being the 
machinery by which the world obtained the 
story of Orpheus and Eurydice pronounced 
by some authorities to be the finest body of 
poetry ever written, it pleases me to think 
that Shelley desisted for very shame from the 
further use of the blue God for so poor a 
purpose; that, as he wrote down the names of 
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the respective Latin and Greek personalities 
concerned in the trapping of Proteus, the 
sublime and sacred story of Orpheus rushed 
back upon his mind, and thinking of the 
marvels of poetic manipulation and _perfec- 
tion-building of which the works of Virgil 
are the eternal monument, he dropped his 
naughty pen. 

On the fourth page of Note Book II, which 
contains by far the most of the three in point 
of quantity, there are two stanzas clearly 
intended to form a single lyric, but never yet 
connected with each other. The first of these 
appeared with but slight change as the open- 
ing stanza of the charming song Sophia, 
which Rossetti published from a_ perfect 
manuscript in 1870. The second, which forms 
no part of Sophia, was detached from the 
first by Garnett and printed very inaccu- 
rately in the Relics of Shelley.» 1 do not think 
we need hesitate to connect the two stanzas 


1 Relics of Shelley. | Edited by | Richard 
Garnett. | ‘“‘Sing again, with your dear voice 
revealing | A tone | Of some world far from 
ours, | Where music and moonlight and 
feeling | Are one.” | London: | Edward Mox- 
on & Co., Dover Street | 1862. 
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under the appropriate title of An Anacre- 
ontic, which is one of the authorized titles 
of the song more generally called Love's 
Philosophy, composed in a similar taste and 
not much if at all more beautiful than this 
would have been if Shelley had worked on 
it a little more. Perhaps he did: perhaps we 
shall yet find another version in some other 
Note Book, or elsewhere. In the midst of 
the text, where a blank is left, Shelley has 
inscribed the word Dun, of which | offer no 
interpretation at this time. Here, mean- 
while, is our 
ANACREONTIC 
Thou art fair & few are fairer 
Of the nympfh]s of air & ocean 
Tis a robe that fits the wearer 
Those soft limbs of thine, whose motion 
Ever falls shifts & glances 
As the life within them dances 


Follow to the deep wood sweetest 
Follow to the wild briar dingle 
no eye thou there meetest 
When we sink to intermingle 
And the violet tells no tale 
To the odour scented gale 
For they too have enough to do 
Of such work as I and you 
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What Garnett made of the second stanza was 
this: — 
Foilow to the deep wood’s weeds, 
Follow to the wild briar dingle, 
Where we sink to intermingle, 
And the violet tells her tale 
To the odour-scented gale, 
For they two have enough to do 
Of such work as I and you. 


By dropping Shelley’s memorandum for a 
third line — it is of course no more than a 
scarcely rhythmic note—and by reading 
Where for When, her tale for no tale, and two 
for too, the sense is immeasurably degraded, 
and the encouraging motive of secrecy and 
security eliminated. The writing is not of 
Shelley’s clearest; but Garnett must have 
been very new to the work when he rnade his 
transcript; and I presume he never looked at 
the original again. As regards the first stanza, 
I should think Shelley even at that time of 
initial composition, meant earth and ocean 
as in Sophia; I feel sure he knew his Virgil 
better than most of us and had a living fa- 
miliarity with Cyrene’s solemn sacrifice to 
the Nymphs in the 4th Georgic (583) — 
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Centum que silvas, centum que flumina 
servant. 


And it also seems likely that he meant to 
write falls and shifts and glances, but this not 
necessarily. The reading of the third line in 
Sophia — 

They are robes that fit the wearer — 


was actually the first reading in our Anacre- 
ontic, but was deliberately altered to the 
version printed above as the text. 

Sophia was addressed to Sophia Stacey, 
afterwards Mrs. Catty. It does not follow 
that the entire Anacreontic was addressed 
to her, or to anyone else for that matter. 
Sophia is a very delicate and highly finished 
piece of work and cannot be stigmatized as 
licentious — certainly not as licentious in 
the sense in which Love’s Philosophy or our 
new Anacreontic might perhaps be so called. 
I suppose if we knew that Mary was herself 
the person invited to follow to the wild briar 
dingle — whither the poet had gone off with 
another Note Book, leaving that No. II on 
his wife’s dressing table,—we should not 
call the composition licentious at all, but 
merely beautiful and natural. And in fact 
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we know nothing to the contrary; nor need 
we care; our business is with our Anacreon- 
tic, not the person (if any) to whom it was 
addressed. It is a charming exercise; and 
all we have to bewail is the lack of a line of 
verse in place of the unrhythmic memoran- 
dum left to serve in stanza II. How easily 
Shelley could have finished it without drop- 
ping a single word of his memorandum! 


There no eye but mine thou meetest 


would fill the gap better than nothing, and 
add a truth. And supposing that I had chosen 
to act the part of Chatterton or Ireland and 
forge that line in Shelley’s writing somewhere 
about the book, would you have found me 
out infallibly, O friends of The Bibliophile 
Society? 

It is edifying to turn here to the third 
page of Note Book I, where I find this curi- 
ously lovely fragment of pencilled verse, 
quite unchastened, and not in itself so pel- 
lucid as Shelley can be — 


A lone wood walk, where meeting branches 
lean 
Even from the Earth, to mingle the delight 
Which lives within the light. 
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This scrap taken with the second stanza of 
our Anacreontic indicates that Shelley’s 
mind owned, among its scientific furniture, 
which was not inconsiderable, some knowl- 
edge of the propagation of plants. He seems 
to have noticed a peculiarly fertile copse and 
jotted his observation down for poetic use. 
Whether he used it or not, one thing is cer- 
tain, — that he forthwith began to criticise 
the technique of his jotting, for he struck 
his pencil through the word lighi as a jingling 
incompatibility so close to the word delight. 

For a specimen from Note Book III let 
me give a poem occupying a distinguished 
position in that treasurable little volume of 
Relics of Shelley, a poem of twenty-two lines 
which begin with — 


We meet not as we parted, 


disentangled by Garnett hard on half a cen- 
tury ago when Mr. Bixby’s three precious 
little books were still in the family archives 
at Boscombe Manor. The poem was set free 
from one of the most tangled wildernesses 
to be found in the drafts of Shelley; and it 
was no light task to make sure that, in the 
eight pages of puzzledom devoted to this com- 
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position, there were but four stanzas (22 lines 
in all) which were meant to constitute the 
lyric finally evolved, and that their sequence 
was that indicated in the Relics: that task, 
however, Garnett seems to have accom- 
plished; and here is the lyric as then and ever 
since set out — 
LINES 


We meet not as we parted, 
We feel more than all may see, 
My bosom is heavy-hearted, 
And thine full of doubt for me. 
One moment has bound the free. 


That moment is gone for ever, 
Like lightning that flashed and died, 
Like a snowflake upon the river, 
Like a sunbeam upon the tide, 
Which the dark shadows hide. 


That moment from time was singled 
As the first of a life of pain. 

The cup of its joy was mingled 
— Delusion too sweet though vain! 
Too sweet to be mine again. 


Sweet lips, could my heart have hidden 
That its life was crushed by you, 
Ye would not have then forbidden 
The death which a heart so true 
Sought in your briny dew. 
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Methinks too little cost 
For a moment so found, so lost! 
1822. 


Characteristic in their charm as these stanzas 
are, I have never succeeded in disguising 
from myself that the poem has something of 
the cry of a maimed and mangled thing. 
The first line is in a common metre not ful- 
filling the lyric conditions of the whole. 
Several expressions are so jarring and im- 
probable that one felt Shelley’s own words 
were not there — that what he wrote had 
not been altogether rightly deciphered; and 
in the final couplet there is defective articu- 
lation such as Shelley would not have passed 
in a song so fastidiously chastened as this. 
It was therefore with a peculiar exhilaration 
that, on coming to these eight pages, I girded 
up my loins and followed Garnett into the 
wilderness. Apart from the beginning and 
the end, “‘the first of a life of pain’’ was cal- 
culated to rouse suspicion; I hankered to 
find something better about the lady’s lips 
than that they crushed the life of the poet’s 
heart; I desired to eliminate the taste of 
pickles that one cannot help associating with 
the “briny dew’’ attributed to those lips; 
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and the employment of the word heart both 
in line 1 and in iine 4 of the last stanza fell 
short of what I took to be Shelley’s sense of 
perfection. When I got through the wilder- 
ness I found myself in possession of the au- 
thority of the poet to amend all those flaws 
and set the poem out in its faultless beauty 
as follows, — the distinctive title, however, 
being added by me, as that of Lines was by 
Garnett: — 


THE -KISS 


We meet not as then we parted 
We feel more than all may see 
My bosom is heavy hearted 
And thine full of doubt for me 
A moment has bound the free 


That moment is gone for ever 
Like lightning it flashed & died 
Like a snowflake upon the river 
A sunbeam upon the tide — 
Which the dark shadows hide — 


That moment from time was singled 
As the price of a life of pain. — 
In the cup of its joy was mingled 
Delusion too sweet though vain 
Too sweet to be mine again 
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Sweet lips, could my soul not have hidden 
That its life was consumed by you 
Ye would not have then forbidden 
The death which a heart so true 
Sought in your burning dew — 
That methinks were too little cost 
For a moment so found, so lost! 


It is not surprising that Mary Shelley left 
this poem for some one else to discover; but 
now that all the parties to the little drama 
have gone to ‘‘ where beyond these voices 
there is peace,”’ there can be no indiscretion 
in identifying the “‘ sweet lips’’ as those of 
Jane Williams. From a cancelled reading 
about “‘the kisses of mortal fears’’ it seems 
probable that in some peril, whether on the 
water or where, Shelley kissed Jane on the 
lips and could think of nothing else for a 
while — like Burns’s heroic parson — 


The minister kissed the fiddler’s wife 
And could na preach for thinkin’ o’t. 


Indeed, if my good friends of The Bibliophile 

Society will wait till I get out for them the 

whole of the words and phrases and broken 

bits of metre that I picked up in Garnett’s 

and my little wilderness, they will not re- 

quire my certificate that that kiss threw 
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Shelley into an absolute froth and turmoil 
of passion, insomuch that, when one has 
committed the eight pages to memory, and 
educed from the fearsome marks of his furi- 
ous pen the whole of the literal sense, one 
sees the immortal lyrist in a state bordering 
upon that described by the charwoman who 
used to tidy up for another poet of some- 
what less immortal memory than Shelley — 
“‘a-foamentin’ at the mouth.”’ 

As earnest of what is to come in due time in 
this connexion, I set down here two cancelled 
passages which were evidently thought too 
compromising to be worked into the poem. — 


O fill high the cup with ruin — 
Mix delusion & madness therein 


*Tis thus the weak frame endures not 
The joys... 


The first of these supports our new reading 
of lines 13 and 14 — 


In the cup of its joy was mingled 
Delusion too sweet though vain 


and condemns the hitherto established lines— 


The cup of its joy was mingled ; 
— Delusion too sweet though vain 
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in which the absolute use of mingled as an 
adjective is much too like our modern slang 
word mixed, and the sense and structure of 
the two lines very defective. Of course no 
such condemnation is needed, the simple fact 
being that the reading of 1862 is not in the 
manuscript, while the present reading is. 

I should like to end with a piece of egotism 
of our poet’s, all the more comfortable to 
those who still feel the bad treatment he 
got from his contemporaries, in that it is 
simple and free from art, and very human. 
He seems to have been convinced in all 
sobriety that the true elixir of life was Nature, 
and the following lines are very well known 
to all who name the name of Shelley: — 


Rome has fallen, ye see it lying 
Heaped in undistinguished ruin: 
Nature is alone undying. 


These were dug out of Note Book II by his 
widow; but I have not seen till now a prose 
addition which he there made to them, 
namely: — “‘And I have drank that & that 
makes me live forever & converse with 
immortal spirits.” 
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“PARADISE AND THE PERI” 


The version of that part of ‘‘ Lalla Rookh”’ 
known as “Paradise and the Peri’ which is 
here printed, is taken from a manuscript 
volume containing the larger poem and parts 
of “‘The Epicurean.” The manuscript is 
owned by our fellow member, Mr. Julius L. 
Brown of Atlanta, Georgia, through whose 
kindness we are enabled to print the version 
that follows. Mr. Brown states that the 
manuscript of the final formof ‘‘ Lalla Rookh”’ 
from which the poem was printed is now 
owned by Mr. Gunther of Chicago, and that 
he himself has one of Moore’s note-books 
which gives evidence — scarcely needed — 
of the poet’s wide range of reading. In his 
letters regarding the volume Mr. Brown 
furnishes no information with regard to the 
date of the manuscript, but in a printed 
account of what Moore himself called the 
“Brouillon of Lalla Rookh,” the source of 
which is not known, it is stated that the date 
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of the manuscript volume is December, 1815. 
This makes it highly probable that the 
version of ‘‘Paradise and the Peri” that 
follows is part of the four thousand lines! 
which the poet professed to have “ copied 
out fairly” by April 25, 1815. He made this 
statement to his publisher Longman, but 
writing a little later to another correspond- 
ent he admitted that only three thousand 
lines had been written. On the other hand, 
we know, to quote Mr. Gwynn, that in “‘the 
summer of 1812 enough of ‘Lalla Rookh’ 
existed to be shown to Rogers, when he 
and Moore took a tour together through 
the Peak Country; and Rogers’s criticism 
left the poet rather out of conceit with his 
work.”’ We know also that in 1813 Moore 
who “‘had already in his long-delayed work 
made the daughter of a Peri the heroine 
of one of his tales’’ was much concerned 
when Byron announced that he intended 


‘The following details of Mr. Brown’s volume are taken from 
the printed account mentioned above. There are “ nearly two hun- 
dred closely-written pages, with notes, memoranda, &c., viz., ‘ Para- 
dise and the Peri,’ 16 pp.; ‘The Fire Worshippers,’ 88 pp.; ‘The 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan,’ 60 pp.; ‘The Light of the Harem,’ 
&c., 14 pp.” There is no reference in the account to any parts of 
“The Epicurean.” The small quarto volume shows ‘all the 
numerous marks of revision, many lines and stanzas have been 
suppressed, and others substituted, with a profusion of notes and 
memoranda, and with autograph of Moore on the first leaf.” 
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to write about the amours of a Peri with a 
mortal. 

On comparing this early version of ‘‘ Para- 
dise and the Peri’’ with the form it takes 
in what is called the first American edition 
of Moore’s complete works (1821), one is 
struck by the fact that the poet seems to 
have remained satisfied with the tests to 
which the Peri was originally subjected — 
in other words, that the revision is slight on 
the side of constructive imagination. There 
are many changes for the sake of felicity and 
effectiveness, there is considerable expansion, 
and there are additions which testify to the 
poet’s skill in description and to his power 
of sentimental appeal. The final version is 
thus a smoother and more satisfying piece 
of craftsmanship. In particular, it is inter- 
esting to notice how Moore secures metrical 
variety by the introduction of anapestic 
passages. From first to last, however, one 
seems to be in the presence of a dextrous 
craftsman, not in the presence of a great 
artist. Outside his lyric and satiric work 
Moore appears to have been a man of letters 
of remarkable skill rather than a heaven- 
born poet, a fact which serves partly to 
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explain the decline in popularity that has 
attended a metrical romance that delighted 


our grandparents. yt p ead 
New York, Feb. 9, 1910. 


PARADISE AND THE PERI 


In blushing awe without the gates 

Of Paradise a Peri waits,! 

With the fond hope of stealing there 
A glimpse of joys she may not share 
Thro’ the half-open portal glowing; 
And she can hear those holy springs 
That bathe the blest in Heaven, — 
Ah sweet beyond all mortal dreaming! 
“Oh happy,” said this child of air, 
‘“‘Are the pure souls that wander there! 
Tho’ mine is every sweet that blooms 
In the wide sunny world of man, 

Tho’ day and night I dip my plumes 
In the fair fount of Peristan, 

Yet all the joys of all the spheres 


1 The author evidently had difficulty in getting these first lines 
to suit him, as will be observed in the two versions here given, both 
of which differ considerably from the printed editions. 


One morn before the crystal gate 

Of Heaven a gentle Peri sate; 

She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e’er have lost that glorious place. 
“How happy,” said the child of air, 

“ Are the pure souls that wander there! ” 
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Before those glories fade and fall: 
Tho’ multiplied thro’ endless years 
One hour of Heaven were worth them all. 
Oh, when will Mercy’s touch divine 
The bonds of [guilt and sin] dissever? 
O Alla, shall I e’er be thine, 
Or is the portal closed forever!”’ 
The glorious angel who was keeping 
The gates of light beheld her weeping, 
And said: ‘‘One only hope is thine. 
‘Tis written in the Leaves of Fate 
That she alone of Peri line 
Shall hear the words ‘Thou art forgiven’ 
Who brings to this Eternal Gate 
The off’ring most beloved by Heaven. 
Go, spirit, go; thy entrance win: 
"Tis sweet to let the pardon’d in.” 
Never did light from morning’s eye 
So swiftly o’er the green earth glance 
As did that happy Peri fly 
Down the bright vault till floatingly 
She hung above our world’s expanse. 
But whither shall the spirit turn 
To find an offering for the sky? 
‘“‘T know,”’ said she, ‘‘full many an urn 
In which unnumber’d rubies burn 
Beneath the halls of Estachar; 
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I know that small and distant star 

In which of old the genii hid 

The jewel’d goblet of Jamshid 

With life’s elixir sparkling high; 

But vain such off’rings, small the price 

Of earthly gems in Paradise; 

And lost the drops of life would be 

In spring-tides of Eternity.”’ 

While pondering thus her pinions fanned 

The airs of that delicious land 

Which Indus bathes, whose palmy groves 

Exhale the feast a Peri loves; 

But crimson now that river ran 

With human gore; the smell of death 

Came reeking from the spicy bowers, 

And man, the sacrifice of man, 

Mingled his taint with every breath 

Upwafted from the innocent flowers. 

Land of the sun, what host invades 

Thy Pagods and thy pillar’d shades? 

"Tis he of Gazna; fierce in wrath 

He comes, and India’s diadems 

Lie broken in his ruinous path; 

He decks his blood-hounds with the gems 

Torn from the violated necks 

Of many a young and lov’d Sultana. 

Thy maidens in their pure Zenana, 
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Priests at the very shrine he slaughters, 

And chokes up with the glittering wrecks 

Of golden shrines thy sacred waters. 

The Peri saw a warrior stand 

Alone beside the holy band, 

The red blade shaken from his hand 

And the last dart hath left his quiver. 

“Live,” said the conqueror, “‘live to share 

The trophies and [the] crown I bear.” 

Silent the single warrior stood, 

Silent he pointed to the flood 

All crimson with his country’s blood, 

Then sent his last remaining dart 

For answer to the invader’s heart. 

False flew the shaft, tho’ pointed well, 

The tyrant liv’d; the hero fell. 

Yet mark’d the Peri where he lay 

And when the cloud of war had pass’d, 

Swiftly descending on a ray 

Of evening light, she caught the last, 

Last glorious drop his heart had shed 

Before its high-born spirit fled. 

“Be this,’ she cried, and wing’d her flight, 

‘“‘ My offering at the Gates of Bliss, 

Tho’ foul the tears that oft distil 

From glory’s falchion, blood like this 

Shed out for freedom flows so bright 
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It would not stain the forest rill 

That sparkles thro’ the fields of light.” 

Behold her in the skies again. 

And tho’ so fleet her pinions bore, 

The spirit of the warrior slain 

Had reached and pass’d the gates before. 

“‘Sweet,”’ said the angel as she gave 

The gift into his radiant hand, 

‘Sweet is our welcome of the brave 

That perish for their native land; 

But see, alas! the crystal bar 

Is yet unmoved; till thou hast given 

Some offering richer, holier far, 

Thou ent’rest not the gates of Heaven.” 

"Twas now upon a lovely mount 

Close to the moon the Peri lighted; 

Her first fond hope of glory blighted; 

She sleeks her feathers at the fount 

Of Egypt’s wondrous tide, whose birth 

Is hidden from the sons of earth, 

Where oft the genii of the Floods 

Dance round the cradle of their Nile, 

And hail the new-born giant’s smile. 

Thence over Egypt’s palmy groves, 

Her grots, and sepulchres of kings, 

The exil’d spirit sighing roves; 

And now hangs listening to the doves 
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In warm Rosetta’s vale; now loves 

To watch the moonlight on the wings 
Of the white pelicans that break 

The azure calm of Meceris’ lake. 

"Twas a fair scene. A land more bright 
Did never mortal eye behold. 

Who could have thought that saw this night 
Those valleys and their fruits of gold 
Sleeping in Nature’s loveliest light, 
That tho’ so calm, so bright, so fair, 
The Fiend of Pestilence was there, 
Rankling in every blast that came 
From the red desert’s sands of flame. 
The sun went down on many a brow 
Which full of bloom and freshness then 
Is withering with the earth-worm now 
And ne’er will feel that sun again. 

O Heaven! to see the unburied heaps 
On which that blessed moonbeam sleeps; 
The very vultures turn away 

And sicken at so foul a prey. 
“Unhappy world!” exclaimed the spirit, 
“How many a woe thy sons inherit!’’! 
She wept. The air grew pure and clear 
Around her as the bright drops ran; 
Such magic is there in the tear 


1 Dark are the ills thy sons inherit! 
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A kindly spirit weeps for man. 

Just then beneath an orange bower 

By the lake’s side she heard the moan 
Of one who at that silent hour 

Had thither stol’n to die alone, — 
One who to many a heart was dear, 

Yet none who lov’d him durst come near; 
None — none with kindly hand to slake 
His burning lips’ consuming sighs! 
With even a sprinkle from the lake 
Which shone so cool before his eyes. 
One thought alone consol’d and cheer’d 
The young man’s melancholy death, — 
That she whom all his soul rever’d 
Was safe from every baleful breath, 
Safe in her father’s princely halls 

Where still refresh’d by fountain falls 
And warmed by many an odorous brand, — 
But see! who comes with foot of stealth 
This melancholy bower to seek 

Like a bright messenger of Health 
With rosy gifts upon her cheek? 

’Tis she, far off, thro’ twilight dim 

He knows his own betrothed bride, 

She who would rather die with him 
Than live to win the world beside. 


1 The burning of his bosom’s sighs 
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Her arms are round her lover’s neck 
His livid cheek to hers she presses 
Ah! once how little did he think 
An hour would come when he should shrink 
With horror from those lov’d caresses! 
And now he yields, now turns away, 
Shuddering as if the venom lay 
All in her ruby lips alone, 
Those lips that then courageous grown 
For the first time that love could blame 
Met his unloath and without shame. 
“Nay, turn not from me, dearest, turn 

not 
Take all my sighs while yet they burn not; 
Come to thy own lov’d lips and share 
The last pure sigh of health that’s there. 
Now let me thus but breathe the air, 
The blessed air that’s breath’d by thee, 
And whether on its wings it bear 
Healing or death, ’tis heaven to me. 
There, drink my tears, too warm they fall. 
Oh that this bosom’s blood were balm, 
And well thou know’st I’d shed it all 
To give that brow one minute’s calm; 
Then turn to me, my own true love, 
Take all my sighs ere yet they burn; 
Cling to these fading lips, and share 
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The last pure life that lingers there.”’ 
She sinks, she faints as dies the lamp 
In charnel mist or cavern damp; 
So quickly do his baleful sighs 
Quench all the glories of her eyes; 
One pulse-throb and his pain is past; 
Her lover is no longer living. 
One kiss the maiden gives, one last, 
Long kiss, which she expires in giving. 
‘Sleep,’’ said the Peri, as she stole 
The death sigh of that truest soul 
That ever burn’d in woman’s breast, — 
Purer than all the airs that stir 
The sun-bird’s opening sepulchre. 
Thus saying, from her lips she spread 
Unearthly breathings thro’ the place 
And shook her sparkling wreath, and shed 
Such lustre upon each pale face 
It seem’d as if the Day of Doom, 
The judgment of the Blest, were near, 
And these were saints that slumber’d here,! 
Just newly from the dark grave taken, 
While some good angel of the tomb 

1 That like two lovely saints they seemed, 

Upon the eve of doomsday taken 

From their dim graves in odor sleeping, 

And that benevolent Peri beam’d 


Like a good angel calmly keepin 
Watch o’er them till their souls should waken. 
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Watched o’er them till their souls should 
waken. 

But morn is in the orient sky, 

Again the Peri soars above, 

Bearing to Heaven that precious sigh 

Of pure self-sacrificing love. 

High throbb’d her heart with hope elate, 

The Elysian crown she soon shall win; 

For the bright spirit at the gate 

Smil’d as she gave that offering in, 

And she already heard the springs 

Of Paradise like music flowing 

And caught its light upon her wings, 

Thro’ the half-open portal glowing; 

But even Peri’s hopes are vain. 

Again did Fate forbid, again 

The immortal barrier clos’d; “‘Not yet,” 

The angel said, as, with regret 

He shut from her that glimpse of glory. 

“No, Peri, no; this maiden’s story, 

Written in light o’er Alla’s head, 

By cherub eyes shall long be read; 

But Heaven is still no Heaven for thee. 

Go, seek again; the boon must be 

More bright and blessed even than these, 

To pass thee thro’ the porch of bliss. 
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’Tis evening now;? the purple sun 

Is shining upon Lebanon, 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers 
And whitens with eternal sleet 

While Summer on a couch? of flowers 
Is sleeping lovely at his feet. 

Where is she now, the luckless Peri? 
Her soul is sad; her wings are weary, 
Joyless she sees the evening star 

Shine on the halls of Estakhar, 

Whose giant columns stand sublime, 
And cast their shadows from on high, 
Like dials which the hand of Time 

Had fix’d to count his ages by! 

Yet haply there may rest conceal’d 
Beneath those chambers of the Sun 
Some amulet of gems anneal’d 

In upper fires, some tablet seal’d 

Like the dark words of Solomon. 
Which spell’d by her illumin’d eyes 
Would teach her where beneath the moon 
In earth or ocean lies the boon, 

The charm that can restore so soon 
An erring spirit to the skies. 

Cheer’d by this hope, she bends her thither. 


1 Now over Syria’s land of roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes. 
2 Vale, robe. 
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Still laughs the closing eye of Heaven, 

Nor have the golden groves of Even 

In the warm west begun to wither, 

When o’er the Vale of Balbec winging 

Slowly, she sees a child at play, 

Among the rosy wild-flowers singing, 

As rosy and as wild as they, 

Chasing the brilliant damsel-flies 

That flew around the jasmine stems, 

All gleaming with a thousand dyes, 

Like winged flowers or flying gems; 

And near him by a rustic fount 

She saw a wearied knight dismount 

From his hot steed, and on the brink 

Impatient fling him down to drink; 

Then swift his tawny brow he turn’d 

To where the child in roses sat 

And surely never day-beam burn’d 

On brow more terrible than that; 

And now it scowl’d, then flash’d with ire, — 

Sullen and fierce, a mixture dire, 

Like thunder-clouds, of gloom and fire, 

And there the spirit’s eye could read 

Dark tales of every ruthless deed, — 

The ruin’d maid, the shrine profan’d, 

The poison’d feast, the threshold stain’d 

With strangers’ blood. There written all 
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Black as the damning blots that fall 

From the accusing angel’s pen 

Till Mercy wipes them out again. 

Yet tranquil now that man of crime 

(As if the balmy evening time 

Had soothed his spirit) look’d and lay 

Watching the rosy infant’s play; 

And oft his dark eye’s lurid light 

Met the young cherub’s sparkling gaze 

As torches.that have burnt all night 

Thro’ some unholy, godless rite 

Encounter morning’s virgin rays. 

But hark! the vesper call to prayer, 

As slow the golden daylight sets, 

Is rising grandly on the air 

From Syria’s thousand minarets. 

The boy has started from the bed 

Of flowers, where he had laid his head, 

Kneels with his forehead to the south, 

Lisping the eternal name of God 

Frcm purity’s own cherub mouth, 

And to th’ illuminated skies 

Lifting its little hands and eyes, 

As ‘twere some babe of Paradise 

Just fallen upon that sunny plain 

And asking for its home again. 

Oh, ’twas a sight, that heaven, that child, 
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A scene which might have well beguil’d 

Even haughty Eblis of a sigh 

For glories lost, and peace gone by! 

And how felt he, the wretched man 

Reclining there, while memory ran 

Thro’ many a year of guilt and strife, 

Flew o’er the dark flood of his life, 

Nor found one sunny resting-place, 

Nor brought him back one branch of grace? 

“There was a time,” he said in wild, 

Heart-broken tones, “‘thou blessed child, 

When young as thou, and haply, too, as pure 

I look’d, and pray’d like thee, but now!’’— 

He hung his head, each nobler aim 

And hope and feeling which had slept 

From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 

Fresh o’er him, and he wept! — he wept! 

Blest tears of soul-felt penitence, 

In whose benign, redeeming flow 

Is found the first, the only sense 

Of guiltless joy that guilt can know. 

There is a drop that from the moon 

Falls thro’ the burning airs of June 

On Egypt’s land, of such sweet power, 

So full of balm, that from the hour 

That drop descends contagion dies 

And health shines out from Egypt’s skies. 
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’Tis thus, ’tis thus, thou man of sin, 
The tears of true repentance fall, 
Tho’ foul thy fiery plagues within, 
One heavenly drop has chased them all; 
And now behold him kneeling there 
By the child’s side in humble prayer, 
While the same quiet sunbeam shone 
On him and on that guiltless one; 
And hymns of joy proclaim’d thro’ Heaven 
The triumph of a soul forgiven. 

’Twas when the golden sun was set 
While on his knees he linger’d yet 
There fell a light more lovely far 
Than ever came from sun or star 
Upon the tears that, warm and meek, 
Dew’d that repentant sinner’s cheek. 
To mortal eye this light might seem 
Some northern flash or meteor beam; 
But well the enraptur’d Peri knew 
’Twas a bright smile that angel threw 
From Heaven’s gate to hail that tear, 
Her harbinger of glory near. 


Joy! joy! the Peri’s task is done; 

The gates are pass’d, and Heaven is won! 

Oh, bright and happy is she now; 

Dull sweets of earth no more she breathes, 
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False fairy flowers no more she wreathes; 
She crowns her with the Tooba bough, 
Whose flowers are ever newly blown, 
And puts upon her angel brow 

The airs that come from Alla’s throne. 
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THE BIBLIOPHILE SOCIETY 


STATEMENT OF CoNDITION, YEAR ENDING 


DECEMBER 31, 1909 
INCOME AND LIABILITIES 


Geddes Burns, Walden and 8th Year 
Book, exclusive of Guage and 
copyright copies 

Initiation Fees and interest . 

Surplus and Working Fund . 

Loan Account . 


ASSETS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Due from Members : 

Invested in Unfinished Eailicn ions 

Cash in Bank . ; 

General Expense and publication expense 
on Geddes Burns, Walden and 8th 
Year Book, as per vouchers 

Miscellaneous Account 
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$23,983.25 
312.93 
12,891.87 
2,500.00 
$39,088.05 


$2,067.94 
7,855.63 
5,442.12 


24,296.18 
26.18 


$39,688.05 


LIABILITIES 


Surplus and Working Fund . 


Loan Account . 


Unfinished Publications Account 


ASSETS 


Due from Members 


Cash in Bank . 


Miscellaneous Account 


Approved: 


$12,891.87 
2,500.00 


$15,391.87 


97,855.63 
2,007.94 
5,442.12 

26.18 


$15,391.87 


Morton E. SETCHELL, 
Fellow of the American Association 
of Public Accountants. 
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SECKE BAR YS: “REPORT 


To the Members of The Bibliophile Society: — 

The (adjourned) ninth annual meeting of The 
Bibliophile Society was held at room 1012 Colonial 
Building, on April 12, 1910, at twelve o'clock. The 
Treasurer’s report was read and approved. By unani- 
mous vote, the officers and council were reélected for 
another year. During the past year all vacancies 
have been filled from the waiting list. 

The annual banquet was held on Tuesday evening, 
February 15, at the Hotel Astor, New York. There 
were present sixty-two members and a number of 
invited guests. Among the speakers were John C. 
Tomlinson, Adrian H. Joline, Henry H. Harper, Pro- 
fessor William P. Trent, and Justice Charles W. Day- 


ton. Respectfully submitted, 


J. ARNOLD FARRER, 
Secretary, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
XXVI 


THE | EIGHTH YEAR BOOK | 1909 | THE BIBLIOPHILE | 
SOCIETY | PRINTED | FOR MEMBERS ONLY | 

Titlepage designed and engraved by Wilcox. One 
volume, royal 8vo; pp. 18 X 19 — 156 X 4. Bound 
in boards with mottled paper covers; untrimmed. 

Five hundred copies (one for each member) on 
white Holland handmade paper, with the Society’s 
usual watermark, printed by The Plimpton Press. 
Cost, including case, $5.25. 


XXVII 


WALDEN | OR| LIFE IN THE ee | BY | HENRY D. 
THOREAU | BOSTON | THE BIBLIOPHILE SOCIETY | 
PRINTED FOR MEMBERS ONLY | 1909 | 


Titlepage designed by Hopson, and engraved by 
him on copper; also in duplicate, on parchment, 
etched by Bicknell. Two volumes, royal 8vo.: vol. I, 
pp. 20 X ix — xxxiv X 1 — 208 X 4; vol. II, pp. 
12 X 1 —263 X 5. Four hundred and eighty-three 
copies on white Holland handmade paper, with the 
Society’s usual watermark, printed by The University 
Press. Illustrations consisting of photographs, prin- 
cipally of scenes around Walden pond. Two etchings 
by Bicknell. 

Bound in boards, with parchment backs and cor- 
ners; maroon paper sides; untrimmed. Cost $31. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF 
THE BIBLIOPHILE SOCIETY 


ARTICLE 
NAME AND OBJECT 

SECTION 1. This Society shall be called The 
Bibliophile Society. 

SEcT. 2. Its object shall be the study and pro- 
motion of the arts pertaining to fine book-making 
and illustrating, and the occasional publication of 
specially designed and illustrated books, for distri- 
bution among its members at a minimum cost of 
production. 

ARTICLE II 
ORIGIN AND MEMBERSHIP 

Sect. 1. This Society is founded by Nathan 
Haskell Dole, Charles E. Hurd, William D. T. Trefry, 
Henry H. Harper, J. Arnold Farrer, W. P. Trent, 
and John Paul Bocock, who constitute themselves 
its members, together with others who may be elected 
as hereinafter provided. 


ARTICLE III 
MEETINGS 


Sect. 1. Annual meetings of The Bibliophile So- 
ciety shall be held on the first Tuesday in January 
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of each year at Room 1010, Colonial Building, Boston, 
Mass., and five (5) members shall constitute a quorum 
at all meetings of the Society. 


ARTICLE IV 
GOVERNMENT 


Sect. 1. The government and management of 
this Society is entrusted to a Council, composed of 
seven of its members, who shall exercise the usual 
powers of a Board of Directors, in accordance with 
the Act under which the Society is incorporated. 

Sect. 2. The Directors named on the certificate 
of incorporation shall hold office until their succes- 
sors shall be elected. There shall be held an annual 
meeting of the Council on the first Tuesday in Jan- 
uary of each year, for the purpose of transacting 
such business as may come before the Society. At 
any such meeting, any officer or director may be 
removed from office by a majority vote of the entire 
Council. 

Sect. 3. Members to fill vacancies in the Council, 
in the interim between any two regular annual meet- 
ings, may be appointed by the President. They shall 
hold office until a successor is elected. 

Sect. 4. The officers of this Society shall consist 
of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer. The Council shall be chosen annually by the 
members. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
chosen by the members of the Society. 
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ARTIGLE: V 


Sect. 1. The Council shall elect annually from 
its own number a President and Vice-President of 
the Society, who shall hold office until their suc- 
cessors are elected. 

SEcT. 2. The Council shall have power to admit, 
by ballot, candidates for membership in the Society. 
Two ballots cast in the negative shall exclude any 
candidate. 

Sect. 3. The Council shall have power to expel 
or suspend any member of the Society by a majority 
vote, after giving one month’s previous notice in 
writing to such member, setting forth cause for 
expulsion. 

Sect. 4. If any member shall pass three succes- 
sive publications of the Society, such failure to sub- 
scribe for the works issued shall be construed as an 
implied lack of interest in the Society, and such 
member may be dropped from the rolls at the dis- 
cretion of the Council. 

Sect. 5. The Council shall have power to make 
rules for its own government. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE PRESIDENT 


Sect. 1. The President shall preside at the meet- 
ings of the Society or of the Council, and in his absence 
the Vice-President shall preside. 
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ARTICLE VII 
THE TREASURER 


Sect. 1. The Treasurer shall collect all initiation 
fees, and shall keep the accounts of the Society. It 
shall be his duty to collect all moneys due the Society, 
and to render at each annual meeting a statement 
showing the receipt and expenditure of such; and he 
shall have the custody of the funds and accounts of 
the Society, and sign all checks, acceptances, and 
other obligations issued by the Society. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE SECRETARY 


Sect. 1. The Secretary shall give notice of all 
annual meetings of the Society seven days before 
date of meeting, and shall keep an accurate record 
of the proceedings of such meetings. 


ARTICLE IX 
MEMBERSHIP 


Sect. 1. Application for membership must be 
submitted to the Society in writing, and passed 
upon by the Council. 

SECT. 2. The membership of this Society shall 
be limited to five hundred members, to which no one 
not having attained majority shall be eligible, and it 
is desired to include in the membership only repre- 
sentative people who are interested in limited publi- 
cations and rare books, from the standpoint of their 
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true literary and artistic worth; the Society reserving 
the right to reject any application for membership 
without assigning cause. 

Sect. 3. No act or deed of any officer, member, 
board of selection, or committee of this Society shall 
bind any individual member thereof to any obliga- 
tion without his (or her) voluntary acquiescence in 
writing addressed to the Society, and in such case 
the amount of the obligation shall be stipulated. 


ARTICLE X 
ENTRANCE FEE 


SecT. 1. The entrance fee for each member shall 
be $10.00. There shall be an annual due of fifteen 
dollars. If payment of the entrance fee is not made 
within thirty days after the election of a mem- 
ber, the membership may be declared void by the 
Council. 


ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS OF THE COUNCIL 


Sect. 1. The Council may meet at such time and 
place as it may elect. 
Sect. 2. A majority of the Council shall consti- 
tute a quorum. 
ARTICLE XII 


COMMITTEES 


Sect. 1. The Council shall in itself constitute a 
committee of selection, whose duty it shall be to 
determine upon the advisability of publishing such 
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works or editions of works as may be recommended 
to the Society. A majority vote shall govern in all 


cases. 
ARTICLE XIII 


PUBLICATIONS 


Sect. 1. The Society solicits the co-operation of 
its members in suggesting and recommending suitable 
works for publication. All such suggestions and 
recommendations shall be submitted to the Council, 
who will print a list of the most desirable works 
under consideration, a copy of which list shall be 
mailed to each member of the Society, with the re- 
quest that all members shall indicate their preference 
of one from among the works suggested (it being 
understood that such act shall in no case be con- 
strued as an obligation upon the part of the member 
to subscribe for a copy of such work), and the work 
receiving the largest number of votes shall be taken 
under advisement by the Council, whose duty it 
shall be to ascertain the cost of production, and to 
report to all members of the Society of the name, 
number of volumes, terms of subscription, and price 
of such work; then, if within thirty days the Society 
shall receive a sufficient number of membership sub- 
scriptions to justify, the work will be undertaken. 

SecT. 2. In nocase may the total number of copies 
of any edition issued exceed the enrolled membership 
of the Society, which shall be limited to five hundred. 

Sect. 3. No subscription may be received for any 
publication of the Society later than six months 
following the announcement of such publication 
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except by special permission of the Council, who 
may at their discretion declare an edition closed 
within thirty days from the date of announcement. 

Sect. 4. Inno case shall a copy of any publication 
issued by this Society be offered for sale to a non- 
member, except by special authorization by the 
Council. 

Sect. 5. Any member failing to pay an obligation 
within sixty days after having been notified in writ- 
ing of the same, shall be subject to expulsion from 
the membership at the discretion of the Council. 


ARTICLE XIV 


CONSTRUCTION OF CONSTITUTION AND BY- 
LAWS, AND PROVISION FOR SUCH OTHER 
AND FURTHER RULES AND REGULATIONS 
AS ARE NOT PROVIDED FOR IN SAME. 


Sect. 1. In respect to all questions of construction 
of the constitution and by-laws, the decision of the 
Council shall control and be binding. 

Sect. 2. The Council shall make such other and 
further rules and regulations for the government of 
the Society as in their judgment are required. 
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MEMBERS 
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ALBA B. JOHNSON 
BENJAMIN W. JOHNSON 
ADRIAN H. JOLINE 
BENJAMIN F. JONES, JR. 
J. LEVERING JONES 
MARY McK. JONES 
ROBERT McK. JONES 


VICTOR KAUFFMANN 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
LUCIAN L. KIRTLAND 
JACOB KLEIN 
CHARLES A. KNIGHT 
STUART R. KNOTT 
MARY DUNN KUSER 


CHARLES E. LADD 
F, W. LAFRENTZ 
SAMUEL W. LAMBERT 
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WILLIAM H. LAMPRECHT 
JOSIAH M. LASELL 
EDWARD LAUTERBACH 
RICHARD HOE LAWRENCE 
WILLIAM B. LAWRENCE 
WALTER LEARNED 
WILLIAM T. LEARNED 
FREDERICK W. LEHMANN 
PAUL LEMPERLY 
SIR WROTH P. C. LETHBRIDGE, BART. 
GEORGE V. LEVERETT 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT, OTTAWA 
WILLIAM LINDSEY 
JOHN N. LINDSLEY 
GEORGE B. LIVERMORE 
ROBINSON LOCKE 
HENRY CABOT LODGE 
JOSEPH LOEWI 
MARY BEECHER LONGYEAR 
P. LORILLARD 
THORNTON K. LOTHROP 
RICHARD P. LOUNSBERY 
ARTHUR S. LURIA 
THEODORE LYMAN 
JOHN LYNN 
JOHN K. LYON 


HUGO S. MACK 
H. STUART MACLEAN 
JOHN E. MARBLE 
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THEODORE MARBURG 
EDGAR L. MARSTON 
JAMES BLAINE MASON 
ARTHUR A. MAXWELL 
ROBERT MAXWELL 
WILLIAM MAXWELL 
SAMUEL W. McCALL 
SAMUEL P. McCONNELL 
SETH. T. McCORMICK 
J. WILLIAM McKINLEY 
T. H. B. McKNIGHT 
SAMUEL W. McMUNN 
JULIAN A. MEAD 
THEODORE MEAD 
C. S. MELLEN 
EDWARD P. MELLON 
THOMAS A. MELLON 
JOHN W. MERRIAM 
F. A. MERRICK 
GEORGE MERRYWEATHER 
HERMAN A. METZ 
EUGENE MEYER, JR. 
CYRUS C. MILLER 
HOFFMAN MILLER 
ROSWELL MILLER 
WILLIAM DAVIS MILLER 
PHILIP MOELLER 
LOUIS MOHR 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN 
JAMES A. MORROW 
GLENN TILLEY MORSE 
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HOWARD STOUT NEILSON 
FRANK C. NELSON 
WILLIAM NELSON 

ARTHUR E. NEWBOLD, JR. 
LOUIS F. NEWMAN 

NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
MYRTLE REDFIELD NIXON 
ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 


C. J. OBERMAYER 
M. T. J. OCHS 
CHARLES A. O’REILLY 
CHARLES GLIDDEN OSBORNE 


ROBERT T. PAINE, 2d 
ELISHA L. PALMER 
LOWELL M. PALMER 
THOMAS G. PATTEN 
FRANCIS S. PEABODY 
HAROLD PEIRCE 
GEORGE C. PERKINS 
JOHN I. PERKINS 
WILLIAM H. PERKINS, JR. 
HANNAH ADAMS PFAFF 
LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS 
HENRY ‘CLAY » PIERCE 
LYDIA ‘RAY PIERCE 
MARION ERSKINE PLATT 
FRANKLIN PLAYTER 
HERBERT M. PLIMPTON 
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HELEN S. POLLARD 
ALFRED A. POPE 
GEORGE FRENCH PORTER 
E. W. PORTER 
W. R. PORTER 
LEWIS J. POWERS 
MARION W. PRESTON 
FREDERICA VANDERBILT PULITZER 


CHARLES H. RECKEFUS, JR. 
DAVID AIKEN REED 
WHITELAW REID 
HARRIET L. PRUYN RICE 
EBEN RICHARDS 
GERALD H. RICHMOND 
cine me a tag 2) SA g 
ANDREW ROBERTSON 
C. L. F. ROBINSON 
EDWARD C. ROBINSON 
FREDERIC P. ROOT 
ABRAHAM ROTHSCHILD 
ROBERT HAMILTON RUCKER 
MARY LOVERING RUSSELL 


MARY E. BOSLER SADLER 
SARAH M. SAGE 
ELIZABETH ST. JOHN 
FLORENCE A. SANBORN 
GEORGE P. SANBORN 
HELEN J. SANBORN 
JOSEPH SCHAFFNER 
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HENRY SCHEUERMAN 
GEORGE O. SCHNELLER 
WILLIAM M. SCHNITZER 
ALBERT W. SCHOLLE 
HENRY T. SCUDDER 
GEORGE 0. SEARS 
FRANK SEINSHEIMER 
WILLIAM H. SELLARS 
JAMES LOUZADA SELLMAN 
SAMUEL SEMPLE 
JOHN C. SHAFFER 
E. C. SHANKLAND 
GEORGE D. SHATTUCK 
HENRY S. SHAW 
ROBERT G. SHAW 
WILLIAM GREEN SHILLABER 
CHARLES PARKER SIMMONS 
PARKE E. SIMMONS 
MRS. JACOB SINGER 
ABBOTT E. SLADE 
MRS. A. A. L. SMITH 
BYRON L. SMITH 
HARRY B. SMITH 
HENRY B. SMITH 
MILTON W. SMITH 
PHILIP SHERWOOD SMITH 
S. G. SMITH 
T. GUILFORD SMITH 
W. H. SMITH, JR. 
ALEXANDER C. SOPER 
HARRY D. SPEARS 
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HENRY BENNING SPENCER 
JOHN A. SPOOR 
MRS. A. A. SPRAGUE 
CHARLES R. STARK 
GILBERT MONTAGUE STARK 
H. A. STEARNS 
SIMON GERBERICH STEIN 
A. RICHARD STERN 
HENRY S$. STERNBERGER 
FRANCIS LYNDE STETSON 
WILLIAM E. STONE 
S. J. STRAUSS 
JANE PARSONS SWAN 
AMBROSE SWASEY 


STEPHEN TABER 
JOHN F. TALMAGE 
HENRY F.. TAPLEY 
LOUIS M. TEICHMAN 
RICHARD S. THOMAS 

WILLIAM H. THOMMEN 
GEORGE M. THORNTON 
FREDERICK B. TILGHMAN 

JOHN S. TILNEY 

JAMES TIMPSON 
JOHN C. TOMLINSON 

HAMILTON B. TOMPKINS 
J. BARTON TOWNSEND 
SPENCER TRASK 
WILLIAM D. T. TREFRY 
WILLIAM P. TRENT 
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THEODORE N. VAIL 
GEORGE W. VANDERBILT 
ALEXANDER VAN RENSSELAER 
JOHN D. W. VEEDER 
WILLIS VICKERY 


G. W. WAGONER 
FREDERIC S. WAIT 
MRS. JAMES N. WALLACE 
FELIX M. WARBURG 
JOHN GILBERT WARD 
JOHN WARDLOW 
MARTHA E. WASHBURN 
LOUIS ARTHUR WATRES 
LEIGH R. WATTS 
FRED S. WEBBER 
FREDERICK M. WEED 
GEORGE F. WELD 
EVERT JANSEN WENDELL 
FRANK S. WERNEKEN 
CHARLES A. WEST 
FRANK H. WHEELER 
FRED H. WHITE 
J. W. N. WHITECOTTON 
WILLIAM WHITING 
MILTON B. WHITNEY 
JULIA S. WHITTEMORE 
MRS. WILLIAM H. WICKHAM 
HARRY ELKINS WIDENER 
ANDREW R. WIGHT 
FRANK L. WILCOX 
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THOMAS H. WILLARD 
JOHN T. WILLETS 
MRS. CHARLES WILLIAMS, JR. 
DAVID WILLIAMS 
JAMES WILLS 
CHARLES R. WILSON 
HENRY R. WILSON 
MRS. ROBERT P. WILSON 
THOMAS HUNTER WILSON 
SAMUEL E. WINSLOW 
L. H. WODDROP 
SIMSON WOLF 
C. E. S. WOOD 
JOHN Ss. WOOD 
JOHN WOODBURY 
JOHN P. WOODBURY 
GEORGE B. WOODWARD 
WALTER B. WOODWARD 
WORCESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY 
FRANK H. WRIGHT 
W. D. CRAIG WRIGHT 
F. W. WUNDERLICH 
O. C. WYMAN 


ALDEN M. YOUNG 

ELBERT A. YOUNG 

HORACE G. YOUNG 
JAMES CARLETON YOUNG 
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DECEASED MEMBERS—1909 


GUSTAV AMSINCK 
GENERAL A. E. BATES 
CHARLES HEAD 
D: OV MIELS 
MRS. J. V. L. PRUYN 
EZRA H. RIPPLE 
EDWARD M. ROBINSON 
GEORGE C. THOMAS 
CHARLES H. TRUAX 
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